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PRETORIA: Since 1910 Pretoria has been 
the administrative capital of the Union of South 
Africa. The Union Buildings, the actual seat of 
Government, stand in the northern hills over- 
looking the city and are one of the finest examples 
of modern architecture in the whole of Africa. A 


recent addition to the features of the town is the 

Voortrekker Memorial, This commemorates the pioneers who 
first opened up the hinterland to make possible the creation of 
the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. 

Pretoria, founded exactly a century ago, was named after 
Andries Pretorius, the Boer leader. Today it is an attractive 
town with pleasant gardens and streets lined with jacaranda 
trees: in addition it is an increasingly important industrial 
centre producing steel, chemicals and many other products. 
Business men who require information on current 
commercial conditions in the Union of South Africa 
are invited to get into touch with our Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
Up-to-date reports from our branches in Pretoria and 
elsewhere are readily obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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“Black & White” its incomparable 
character, smoothness and flavour. 
Have Scotch at its very best by 
calling for “Black & White.” 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 


By Appointment re - to Her Majesty the Queen 
Scotch Whisky Distillers Ss f james Buchanan & Co. Led 
; 


Max. Prices as fixed by Scotch Whisky Assoc. (U.K. only) 
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For those who really care about their clothes—harder wearing, longer lasting, 
better tailoring SPECIALITY cloths by John G. Hardy ‘Hardithorn,’ ‘ Hardilaine,’ 
*Hardiwear,’ ‘ Alsport,’ ‘Sheltie,’ Irish Homespun and Lovats—ask to see the hundreds 


of patterns in these fine cloths on extra large bunches at your tailor, or better still come 
along to our unique Showroom and make your choice. 


JOHN G. HARDY LTD., 4 NEW BURLINGTON ST., LONDON, W.1. Regent 1313 
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The only Brandy bottled at 
the Chateau de Cognac 


FAMOUS SINCE 1795 
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service 


underwear 


Freedom of movement 
is essential: Chilprufe’s 
soft, close-knit fabric does 
not restrict norchafe. Freedom 
from colds and chills is even 
more important: Chilprufe’s finest 
Pure Wool Underwear offers 
PURE WOOL unrivalled all-weather protection. And to 
MADE set the seal of perfection on this most desirable of 
underwear, there is lasting comfort, fit, and 
PERFECT immaculate appearance. 


Ask your Chilprufe * 
Agent, or write for 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE. 


FOR MEN 


CHILPRUFE Re se ss | LE I 














Our Bistey Establishment 


All that a home means we give to the children 
in our care. Their training, whether for industry 
or the Services, has a background of service for 
others and self-reliance. We are proud of our 
work and our children, but we need your help 
to continue. Will you help us? 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M THE QUEEN 


Please send a donation to the Secretary 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 








LANGUAGE PROBLEM SOLVED 
By the Pelman Method gon FOR 


HE problem of learning a Foreign Language in pa¥® 


half the usual time has been solved. The Pelman 
method is enabling thousands of men and women to 


NEWSPAPERS 
row ary sorlig my By Ls and MAGAZINES 
German, Spanish in Spanish 


, and Italian in Italian 
English is not used at all 


Specimen Annual Rates —Overseas Only 


Aeroplane . . > . £4 ¥ 
Autocar oa 


Reduced fees for Her Majesty's Forces 


Grammatical complexities are eliminated. You Blackwood’s Mag yazine 
pick up the grammar almost unconsciously as you go Britannia & Eve 
along The wh«le of the instruction is given through Country Life 
the post. The Pelman method of learning languages : 
is explained in four little books: — Daily Sketch (We oekly Edit. ) 


aie Daily Mirror (Weekly Edit.) . 
FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN Tiuctrated 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) Illustrated London Ne ws 
You can have a free copy of any one of these London Mystery Magazine 
books, together with a specimen lesson, by —s Motor Boat & Yachting 

for it to-day. WELbeck 1411/2 News of the World 
Picture Post 
Punch 
, . ‘ ' Sphere 
Pelman Languages Institute, 102 Norfolk Studi 
‘ “ . n 
Mansions, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 Tatler 
Please send details of Pelman method of learning n imes Wee skly Revi iew 
French, German, Spanish, Italian ' Vogue 
(Cross out 3 of these) 


POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 


(Subscriptions oukject to fructuation) 
WM. DAWSON & SONS Ltd. 


Cannon House 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 
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A pension 
tax free and guaranteed 


Effect a Personal Pension Policy with ‘The Old Equitable’ 
and provide your own individual pension (or add to your 
existing pension arrangements). It is guaranteed and tax 
free for 14 years. Enquire for details, at your present 


age, of a pension from age 65. 


The Equitable Life 


| + 
Assuranee Society 
e 
Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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First Glass return 
to South Africa 


Hews is a wonderful opportunity to travel 
in Union-Castle luxury for little more than 
the ordinary single fare, with the option of 
returning from Cape Town up to 15 days 
after arrival. 


‘EDINBURGH CASTLE’ 
28,705 tons 
sailing from Southampton 14th June, 


due Cape Town 28th June, 1956. 


Illustrated folder, also details of reduced fares 
by other Mailships and for Round Africa 
Voyages, from Travel Agents or 3 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C.3. 


UNION-CASTLE 


Southampton to South Africa every Thursday at 4.0 p.m. 





In the Kruger 
National Park 
you can enjos 
all the thrills 
of a safari with- 
mt any of us 
dangers. 


HIGHLIGHT 


IN HOLIDAYS 


Hang up your fur coats, put your 
snow boots and raincoats in store. 
Light out for South Africa and 
glorious sunshine. 


This amazing country has wonders 


and excitements enough to fill each 
day with fascinating experiences. 
Yet the essential tempo and mode 
of life is happily familiar. You'll 


feel at home directly you step 
ashore. 


There are no monetary restric- 
tions. Take what you like—spend 
what you like. 


Write to this office for free and friendly advice about holidays 
in South Africa, or consult your travel agent. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 


70 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 Telephone 


Grosvenor 6235 « 


475 PIFTH AVENUE, NEW YorRK, 17 
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OF SCOTLAND 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 


HEAD OFFICE: 
ST ANDREW SQUARE - EDINBURCH 


Branches throughout Scotland 
and in London 


Re 
Correspondents throughout the World 


ASSOCIATED BANKS 
GLYN, MILLS & CO 
London 
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FROM 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
fo you 


. do not let this sacred work 
languish and die.”’ 

Appealing for this hospital in “ The 
Times”’ of November 1901, Florence 
Nightingale, after her retirement, wrote, 
“I ask and pray my friends . . . not to 
let this sacred work languish and die for 
want of a little more money.” 


Please give to our Appeal 

The cause is magnificent —beds for educated 

women of limited means who cherish pri- 

vacy. Additional subscriptions and dona- 

tions ef £10,000 per annum are urgently 
needed, for this hospital is 
neither controlled nor supported 
by the State. Please send a 
gift . . . remember us in your 
will . . . do not let ‘this sacred 
work die for want of a little 
more money.” 


Florence 


Nightingale 
HOSPITAL 


19 Liesen Grove, Lendon, N.W.1 
PADdington 6412 








A Welsh Coxswain 


THIS MAN 
IS NEWS 


every time a 


lifeboat puts 


to sea. He 
gives his 
services willingly : 
he deserves your support. Help him by 
sending a contribution, 
however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A 
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DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


Still dependent on 
Voluntary Gifts and Legacies 
More than 7,000 boys and girls are supported 
in these Homes. In every one of their lives 
there was some form of destitution—of 
family, of affection, of security or of health— 
which commended them to our care. Please 

help by Gift. 

Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ** Dr 
Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent to 393 
Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, 











By Appointment to 
Her Majesty the Queen 


Clock Specialists 


Presents from 
Hamilton and Inehes 


You are invited to visit the display of jewellery, gold and silver ware, 
clocks and watches always on view in our Showrooms at 87 George Street, 
Kdinburgh 2. Here can be seen a selection of admirable presents, of good 
design and workmanship allied to great practicability, in a wide range of 
choice and with prices that suit most purses. 


EDINBURGH CRYSTAL 

is characteristically Scottish and 
makes a most acceptable gift. 
Flawless material and workman- 
ship give the attractive thistle 
design instant appeal. 


Price list on application. 


Diamond mounted 
Wristwatch on 9 ct. 


white gold cordette 


A 
/ Movado 


futomatic 

Wristwatch, 

stainless steel 
with leather strap 


HAMILTON AND INCHES 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCKMAKERS 


87 George Street, Edinburgh 2. Central 4898 
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like “5-STAR’ MOTORING 
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LEFT-HANDED MURDER 


BY J. N. M. 


SHE was a startling mixture of bones 
and bulk, with a thin, long face, bony 
hands, a pinched nose, and a great 
stomach like a balloon. She walked 
briskly, her feet were lithe, and she 
was neat ankled ; but sometimes she 
walked like a slow-up movie, her chin 
cupped in her hand, and her elbow 
resting on her obese stomach. Her 
vast waist was girt with a tidy length 
of belt, and her gathered skirts flared 
out round her. Her eyes were mild 
and sparkling, a limpid blue, set in 
a creamy pink face that had taken 
its length from Byzantium. Her 
straight thin brows and soft bright 
hair mocked her grown family of 
children and her numerous grand- 
children. 
D 


When she walked slowly the mel- 
ancholy of her expression suggested 
that her burden was too heavy to 
bear ; but actually her outlook on life 
was distinctly humorous and it was 
never possible to determine whether 
she was laughing at her neighbours 
or not. 

Her house was spotless, her garden 
tidy, and her person scrupulously 
clean, but she was too lazy to cook 
proper meals, preferring to give her 
family thick slices of black bread and 
a handful of olives, or vegetables raw 
from the garden. A strong, coarse 
diet, with milk and raw eggs for the 
weaklings. She so hated cooking 
that when her husband fell ill with 
pneumonia he could not recover his 
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strength, but through lack of nourish- 
ment slowly dwindled in size as he 
crouched under blankets spread over 
the floor. His feet rested against the 
warm sides of a great wooden box 
under which lay a pan of glowing 
coals, and which breathed out heat. 
Blankets were draped over this 
central feature of the room in winter, 
and family and visitors sat round on 
neatly spread bedding, their shoes in 
a tidy row in the passage outside the 
door, ready to slip into at the hour of 
departure. A warm way to spend the 
winter, and an innovation brought 
from Turkey by people who had 
come from the far interior of that 
country. It was looked upon with 
scorn by those Greeks who had come 


from places near Istamboul, but who’ 


nevertheless slid under the blankets 
thankfully during that season in 
the winter when neighbour calls 
on neighbour to wish them many 
years. 

Aristide, the husband of Sophia, 
for so she was called, had been a 
schoolmaster in the hinterlands of 
Turkey, but since coming to Greece 
he had turned himself into a simple 
peasant with an acre of stony ground. 
He had two goats, and some hens, 
and there were a few olive-trees ; 
also, if he were so minded, there was 
the sea to fish in. 

As he sat through the winter the 
gnawing hunger gradually left him 
as his weakness increased, until it 
seemed that the one appetite he had 
left was for the cigarettes he rolled in 
his thin fingers. 

His wife was distressed, but help- 
less, and she walked through the 


village muttering to herself. She 
looked frightened when her neigh- 
bours spoke to her, and she knew 
how quickly they avoided her, never 
coming to the house; for they 
suspected the husband of having T.B., 
which is the bugbear of the Greek 
peasant. Only the husband of her 
sister visited her ; a small, lean man 
who had once posed for a portrait of 
St Joseph for an American artist, 
because of his supposed likeness to 
that saint. 

One day Sophia came to me, her 
clear eyes full of trouble. She 
muttered under her breath, and it 
was difficult to understand her, for 
she kept lapsing into the Turkish 
idiom which she had grown up with. 
The more agitated she became the 
less Greek flowed from her lips, and 
the lower she dropped her voice. I 
did, however, gather that the family 
was starving. 

“Your husband wants food,” I 
said feebly; “ food and sunshine.” 

“And has the sun teeth?” she 
asked vaguely; “such cold air, and 
no food!” Her chin sank into her 
hand, and her elbow into the folds of 
her stomach: “‘ No food, no sun- 
shine——” 

At that moment St Joseph clattered 
along, his feet kept off the soaking 
ground on wooden soles suspended 
by a broad leather strap across his 
instep. 

“What is this story?” I asked 
him. “Has the family really no 
food? No chickens? No cheese? 
Kill chickens for him.” 

“A hen only to lay,” she said. 
“ What to do for eggs for him if we 
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kill the hen? Who would waste a 
chicken on asick man?” Her gusty 
troubled sighs made it plain that of 
course he was past the powers of 
gastronomic appreciation. I knew 
the battle was a lost one. 

“He has no appetite,” said St 
Joseph; “the doctor said eggs, and 
every day she has given him an egg. 
Today he threw it at her.” 

“TI expect it was always raw,” I 
said. 

“Warm from the hen. Nothing 
fresher,” answered St Joseph, “ but 
when are the sick easy ? There was 
nothing fresher, and she has never 
missed a day with the egg, unless the 
hen missed laying.” 

Then St Joseph opened up and 
laid bare the poverty the family had 
sunk to. 

“You must know a sickness eats 
everything, everything!” he began. 
“* And a goat is not a cow that gives 
milk in the winter. No milk for sick 
or well, and the cheese sold long ago. 
What strength has that woman for 
field-work? She has no credit at the 
shops. Only debts.” 

“Then the whole family are 
hungry? They actually have no 
food ?” 

He flung up his head in that 
expressive, scornful Greek gesture 
that means ‘ no.’ 

“* Does God give gold in a basket ? 
A man must earn it.” 

I then suggested that I undertook 
the support of the sick man for the 
immediate future until he got on his 
feet, and with this end in view I 
visited the shop and paid off his debt, 
which was something in the nature of 


a couple of pounds, and I allowed 
him a credit of £5. 

“Now,” I said to St Joseph, “ go 
and tell the woman to buy what she 
needs for him, and tell her to stop 
worrying.” 

Later in the day I went to see 
Aristide. He was slightly more 
animated, and had dragged himself 
into an inclining position in his 
corner. He was too weak to turn 
himself, but his restless, bloodless 
fingers rolled a cigarette with an 
uncanny steadiness in such an un- 
steady frame. 

“You have saved my life!” he 
cried, and tears rolled out of his eyes. 

The wife was outside the house. 
She stood with snow over her ankles 
in front of me. A boy with a spade 
cleared the way into a café. 

“When will he die?” she 
demanded. Her eyes were wide and 
vague. 

“Who knows? Perhaps not at 
all. Feed him up well, something 
every hour.” 

“* The doctor says he will die,” she 
said stubbornly, “ and it’s a sin for 
my daughter to go near him ; but he 
cries for her too much, so every day 
she goes. His other children never 
go near him, they are too afraid.” 

We shifted our feet round in the 
snow to keep them from freezing, 
then she drifted away, muttering. 

The house was placed in a square 
of streets. The shore road ran along 
the front, and a street running at 
right angles past the house joined the 
road leading into the village at the 
back. The garden fell down steep 
sides into a stream that bawled along 
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in the winter but was dry in the 
summer, and at the far side of the 
stream was another road. 

Two restaurants stood back to 
back facing the roads that ran along 
the back and front of the house. 
Their untidy gardens sprawled the 
depth of Aristide’s garden, and were 
separated from it by the road and a 
stream that was full of high veronica 
bushes, and a row of poplars. This 
gave the house an unusual sense of 
secrecy and isolation. 

Later in the day I sat swallowing 
hot tea in front of roaring logs in an 
open fire, and reflected on the luxury 
of the household cat, when the door 
burst open and St Joseph rushed in, 
the flurry of snow behind him 
shattering the calm. His hand 
grasped his throat. 

“ Aristide has cut himself!” he 
cried. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Come quickly! Hisneck! Cut! 
Cut!” 

I groped into a cupboard and 
pulled out a First Aid outfit, which 
in the absence of a doctor had been 
amplified with threaded needles, 
syringes, and various other necessities. 
I had been called on many a time to 
clip and stitch and had gained a 
clumsy proficiency. 

“It’s time to hurry!” cried the 
distracted St Joseph, his hand still 
gripping his throat. We plunged 
into the weather outside, and hurried 
along with the snow crackling under 
our heels like the wake of a ship. 

The sky had clamped down over 
the land like a lid, and poured heavy 
deposits of more snow on little hills 


that had so completely lost their 
heads in the clouds. 

The village might have been dead. 
Not a soul moved in it except 
Sophia, who suddenly appeared out 
of the drifts. Now our world rushes 
hotfoot to tragedy and so even in my 
excitement and hurry I thought how 
odd it was not to meet people 
streaming towards the house, and to 
see no faces peering from windows, 
to hear no doors clap open. Even 
the café was silent behind its shut 
doors. 

The woman gathered speed as we 
hurried along, and ran ahead of us 
into the house. Aristide lay on the 


floor, near the stove, his back to a 
neat pool of blood quite a metre away. 
A little brown blanket was tucked 
tightly round him up to his chin, and 
I thought 


his hands were under it. 
his eyes looked alert for a moment ; 
there was the rustle of moving limbs 
or a slight sound as if his body was 
settling together, but that was all ; 
only the bitter, sickening smell of 
blood. St Joseph cried his horror 
hoarsely, and his hand still clutched 
his twitching throat. Sophia swiftly 
moved a bundle of bedding, and 
hugged it to her as she ran from the 
room. There was no other blood, 
only the one pool, and the saturated 
blanket. There was no weapon. 

I opened the window, and intense 
cold fell into the room. Night came 
early and a green half-light filled the 
place. 

I had a genuine affection for 
Aristide. He had worked for me 
before his illness, and I had loved his 
stories and songs, his emotion and his 
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melancholy. I turned down the 
blanket to see what had happened. 
His pale hands were unstained by 
blood. His head was nearly severed. 

St Joseph watched me. 

“Was he left-handed ?” I asked. 
He shook his head. 

“If he cut his throat,’ I said, 
pulling up the blanket to cover the 
sight, “then he suddenly became 
left-handed. If he cut his own 
throat, then he cut it over that pool of 
blood, put away the knife, and rolled 
himself up in the blanket, after 
washing his hands!” 

“* He always asked for the razor,” 
muttered St Joseph. “‘ Who would 


cut a sick man? Only himself.” 

I walked into the little kitchen at 
the back of the house, and there was 
the razor against the door-post. It 


was one of those old-fashioned ones 
with a heel to the blade. Someone 
had bound the heel firmly against the 
handle to keep it from bending back. 

*“He never bound it like that,” 
I said severely; “he hadn’t the 
strength.” 

The village was still a dead world, 
but I drove St Joseph into it to find 
the son who lived at the far end. 

“Call all the family!” I cried. 
“ Police and doctor must be sent for. 
This is your affair ; not mine!” 

I noticed St Joseph’s throat was 
swelling from the grip of his fingers. 

“Take your hand from your 
throat,” I suggested, but he stared at 
me wildly and cried out— 

“TI can’t, I can’t!” He staggered 
away to bully the relations from their 
houses. By the time the police and 
doctor arrived the next day, he was 


lying in his bed still clutching his 
throat, and quite speechless. 

“A few years ago he would have 
been condemned. It would have 
been taken as a sign from heaven that 
he was guilty. Lucky for him that 
the law does not look for signs from 
heaven today,” said the doctor as he 
ordered compresses and gave him a 
shot of morphia. 

All the villagers said it was 
suicide, for who would kill a sick 
man? This was no death, according 
to them, this was something else, 
* from outside,’ or the devil. Sophia 
in their opinion was no widow, and 
no woman ran to mourn with her. 
There was a complete blackout over 
the whole affair. 

The police threatened and argued. 
They put the entire family through 
the third degree. They called the 
wife a bad woman. But they were 
merciful, and after going through the 
circumstances of the case with the 
doctor decided to leave it as ‘ suicide.’ 

The burial was ordered. St 
Joseph rose up from his bed to 
knock a hole in the wall of the house 
for the body to pass through ; for 
being a ‘suicide’ it could not be 
carried over the threshold, which was 
blessed by the priest on the first 
of each month. With difficulty I 
persuaded the priest to hold a short 
service, but he showed what his 
feelings were by wearing his gown 
inside out. 

“It is of the devil,” said the 
world, and to support this theory the 
village wit said to me on the way to 
the cemetery— 

“ If this is a suicide you will see a 
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dog rise out of the grave as we go 
into the place, and that dog will be 
the devil.” 

Sure enough as the procession filed 
to the grave a huge, strange liver-and- 
white dog rose out of it and dashed 
into the bushes and along a little 
creek, followed by the groans of the 
few villagers who had ventured to the 
funeral, and the shouts of the village 
wit who had been hired by the family 
as a funeral joker. 

“You see,” he said to me. 

I have often puzzled over this 
death. Then one day I watched St 
Joseph, who was a carpenter, filling 
in a door which lec. from the house on 
to the side-street, and I remembered 
how Aristide had cried to me— 

** You have saved my life ! ” 

But had I taken his life ? Someone 
had seen his wife peering through 
the window of his room that after- 
noon, as she often did, to see if he 
slept. To a kindly query, the reply 
was— 

“ He sleeps.” 

Was the murderer waiting for the 


signal that he slept, to slip through 
that side door, which no house over- 
looked? Was he already inside, 
binding the heel of the razor in the 
back kitchen into which the door led ? 
Had a family conference taken place 
immediately credit was given at the 
shop, a conference of the very poor 
to whom it was such bad economy to 
waste food on a sick man past 
recovery; for none believed he 
would live, while the credit would 
last the family for weeks. Had the 
relation who killed him slipped 
through the door St Joseph was 
closing for ever? For St Joseph had 
not the nerve to do it himself. 

I mused by the fire in a humble 
frame of mind on the story of the 
elephant and the jungle chicks. For 
here was a case of misplaced kindness, 
and had I not interfered the man 
could at least have had the consolation 
of his church. 

“Rest easy,” the elephant had 
cried to the chicks after treading on 
the jungle hen. “Rest easy! Til 
mother you ! ” and he sat on them. 





A PENTLAND CROSSING 


BY FREDERICK SLEATH 


WE were late in leaving Kirkwall, for 
Matthew and Alec had never been in 
the cathedral before. That morning 
they had brought me across the 
Pentland and up Scapa Flow because 
I wanted to see Kirkwall Cathedral. 
It was odd to me the interest these 
two old men of the Firth showed in 
that rather grim House of God. 
They stood a long time by the pillar 
in which one of the saints is interred. 
As we walked across the isthmus to 
Scapa where our boat was lying, 
Matthew suddenly said, “And the 
man said he was just a pirate! Just 
a pirate from Norway !” 

“The man said the whole of that 
place was built by the pirates!” 
quoth Alec. 

“Just men like yourselves,” I 
remarked, and they laughed. 

Their feet were sore from the 
walking, but they both laughed their 
soft snuffling laughter. They were 
Stroma men. You could never 
offend a Stroma man of the old 
school by hinting a connection with 
lawless doings. 

The Barrel of Butter Beacon, which 
marks the Carlin Skerry in the north- 
west quarter of Scapa Flow, was 
dragging in the first of the ebb when 
we passed it. The sun went down 
behind the high hills of Hoy as we 
opened Hoxa Sound, the eastern of 


the Flow’s two southern entrances. 
I saw the shadow fall on the weil- 
cultivated lands of South Ronald- 
shay, broad to the eastward. It fell 
upon the sea and all the little isles 
around, a subtle deepening of the 
colours, a darkening of the tones, 
that woke a response deep in my own 
self in a sudden twinge of apprehen- 
sion. 

Still, we had time to make the first 
leg of the return trip and be well 
clear of Swona, the Pentland island 
covering the southern approaches to 
Scapa Flow, in good position to 
tackle the Outer Sound, the main 
Pentland passage, before either dark- 
ness fell or the main ebb started to 
pour through to the Atlantic from the 
North Sea. Then the smoke went up 
above the Kirkhope away to the west- 
ward, straight as a pointed finger in 
the windless air. 

“ Drat it!” I swore to myself as 
we turned to starboard, and headed 
between Flotta and Switha for 
the Flow’s other entrance—Cantick 
sound. 

“ So he has not made it up after 
all,” said Matthew. 

Alec spat over the side before 
replying. 

“She is a school-teacher, that 
girl,” he said. 

Be it explained we had landed 
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Alec’s young son in the Kirkhope 
that morning, his intention being to 
spend a few days with friends near 
his young lady. Should his plans 
miscarry, he was to put up a smoke 
as a signal to us to call in for 
him. 

The water was on the move 
between Flotta and Switha, where a 
southerly set begins on ebb more 
than two hours before the turn of the 
main Pentland tide. (It is such varia- 
tions in its streams that make the 
Pentland navigable to small craft 
such as ours, but add frightfully 
to its perils to those who do not 
know the streams and their times.) 
The current was strong in Cantick 
Sound, rips and whirls marking the 
otherwise smooth surface. But in 
the Kirkhope there was quiet, where 
the sailing-ships used to come and 
lie once upon a time when the winds 


were not fair, Cantick Head enfolding 
them from the wild Pentland tides. 
Sheep were bleating on its steep 
grassy braes. In the shadow of the 
shore where the fire was still burning, 
a man awaited us who was not Alec’s 


son. 

Young Alec was staying with his 
friends after all. This was a man 
who wanted us to take a sheep to his 
cousin in Stroma. 

The sheep was placed in the bows, 
its legs tied together, Matthew and 
Alec displaying neither impatience 
nor surprise. The three men began 
a long, intermittent, unintelligible 
conversation, in which I was not 
included nor expected to join. Who 
was I but the man from Edinburgh 
who had happened to marry their 


cousin’s young daughter? So I 
made a hammock of the sail between 
the swayed-down mast and yard, and 
lay and watched the far-off fighting 
winds form a weather-mouth to the 
eastward, through which the sky 
showed blue and cold. 

Dusk gathered quickly under a 
growing overcast which hid a gibbous 
moon almost as soon as it appeared. 
The sheep ceased to call; the birds 
of the shore doing their ebb-time 
business were unusually silent. The 
only sound was of those low voices, 
although I was unwillingly conscious 
of another which ceased to be 
audible when I set myself to listen— 
the murmur of the waters rushing 
past outside. Still those three talked 
and talked together. 

At last I ventured to ask, “ Are 
we waiting for next slack?” 

Three faces peered at me through 
the mirk, then turned away; the 
sound of muffled speech began 
again. I reached down a hand to 
the smooth forehead of the sheep 
lying so quietly on the grating in the 
bow. We two were going to Stroma, 
only when and because it suited 
Matthew and Alec to take us. 

Cantick Light flashed out its first 
beam of the night. Faint flickers 
above the impenetrable shadow of the 
Head told of other lights beginning 
their work of the night almost 
simultaneously. Matthew and Alec 
at once got into the boat and pushed 
off. Looking round I saw the third 
man walking away, fading unob- 
trusively into the obscurity of his 
natural surroundings. The conversa- 
tion had ended in the middle of a 
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sentence. They had been waiting for 
the lights. 

“You might have told me!” I 
muttered indignantly. 

If they heard they paid no heed, 
too engrossed apparently in the 
business of the boat. We came 
snoring out of the Kirkhope’s quiet, 
out of our haven into the hurly- 
burly of the waters, and the sign of 
our entry and incorporation was the 
ceasing of the engine’s snore. Down 
in the bottom of the boat it could 
still be heard. Above the gunwale 
it passed inaudibly into the sonorous 
chorus of the million voices of the 
waves, the rips, the roosts and 
whirls. 

Outside the Kirkhope there is 
trouble for a boat when the great 
Pentland tides are on the move, 
particularly at ebbs. There is the 
long, pronged shelf of the Ruff Reef 
breaking the hurrying waters—we 
held well away to the northward. 
There is the meeting of the southerly 
set from Cantick Sound with the 
west-going stream which Swona 
Island separates from the main body 
of the tide ; we held away from that 
too. There is the sudden deepening 
of the sea-bottom from eleven to 
thirty fathoms on the line from 
Cantick Head to the sou’west point 
of Switha, and where there are over- 
falls there are always uprisings. 
Slapped and twisted about, we took 
the buffeting, holding across the set 
from the Flow to gain an offing that 
would keep us from being swept 
down too far when we entered the 
west-going stream. With Swona 
Light showing west-of-south Matthew 

D2 


eased the tiller over and veered her 
into it. And away she went bucking 
to leeward, quivering in her every 
timber as she felt the tremendous 
power of the tide. Then as suddenly 
as we struck it we drove clear of the 
roost. We smacked down from the 
back of a wave into a smoother, 
swifter stream. 

It came driving down on us with 
a rhythmic, surge-like motion that 
kept heeling the boat and making 
her swing. Crouched down in the 
sternsheets, Matthew was steering 
with care. Alec was hidden behind 
the engine coamings. ... Id have 
something to say to those two next 
day, I vowed! Attempting this 
crossing by night on top of such a 
tide! Both Swona and Cantick 
Head were invisible in the darkness. 
Only their lights kept communicating 
their ominous intelligence. We were 
going fast to leeward. How fast? 
How far ? 

These were questions that would 
soon be answered, and I peered 
nervously into the darkness beyond 
the stabbing beams. Down there 
was the foul coast of Hoy, with its 
races smashing into the west-going 
stream, as if in the endeavour to join 
their big demon brother from the 
Caithness side, the Race of the Men 
of Mey, between them throwing up 
a tumultuous barrier across the 
Firth, even on this windless evening, 
where safe water for a boat like ours 
would be hard to find. 

* Hell’s Mouth ! ’ they used to call 
this Firth in days of sail. Hiell’s 
Mouth it can still be today ! 

However, our fate was not to run 
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the gauntlet of the races. Leaning 
against the stream, we were veering 
across it. Swona’s humped and 
sombre shape was looming out of the 
gloom, reaching out a lee for us. 
Our bows rose high. We lurched 
across a tidal margin into quieter 
though still troubled water. The 
snore of the engine rose out of the 
boat. The sound of the ebb rushing 
by followed us out of the darkness 
astern. 

Alec leaned over 
coamings. 

“The eddy!” he informed me. 
“* Swona eddy ! ” 

Swona was breaking the power of 
the tide for us, much as a wall breaks 
the force of a gale. 

“We could lie here without 
dropping an anchor,” Alec continued. 
“* Safe, till the tide turned. When 
the sailing-ships were coming through 
we did it often. Didn’t we, 
Matthew ? ” 

“ That’s right!” said Matthew. 

He let the tiller go and stood up in 
the sternsheets, rubbing his hands. 
There was a sense of having gained 
a breathing-space, as well as a quiet 
satisfaction with their own and the 
boat’s performance. It seemed an 
appropriate moment to produce the 
sandwiches I had bought during 
their lingering by the pillar-tomb of 
the pirate saint of Kirkwall. They 
had not expected such considerate- 
ness, and made me feel the man from 
Edinburgh had his uses after all. 
Alec talked as he munched, a signal 
gesture on his part. 

Such men as Alec and Matthew 
have a difficulty in speaking of their 


the engine 


experiences at ordinary times almost 
as insurmountable as an actual 
defect of speech. The tale of their 
lives is as the hubbub of their Firth, 
a tale of too many happenings too 
often repeated and clamourously 
interwoven for any particular incident 
to be readily detached and made 
intelligible to those who have not 
lived similar lives : men who yet can 
say more to each other in a single 
undertone of their soft voices than 
could be set forth in half a printed 
page. But should you share an 
experience with them against an old 
background that suggests something 
else that once happened there, then 
the tale can flow. 

“TI mind one big ship we brought 
in here, Matthew and me,” Alec said. 
“* We picked her up in a bad position 
to the eastward of Swona, becalmed 
on an ebb-tide. She should have 
gone ashore on the North Point, but 
Matthew got her nose into the riffle 
off the Triton, and we swung her in 
here, where she was safe and could 
keep what she had till the tide 
turned. 

“The dew was on the grass at 
noon when we set out, and when 
that is so there is always a puff of 
wind on the top of the day. We knew 
we would find wind enough to take 
her clear when the flood came away. 
But the captain of her was not a wise 
man, and thought we were only 
trying to put his ship ashore. So he 
put us down in his cabin to be the 
first to be drowned, and hired some 
—— men instead who came off in 
boats, telling him the grand things 
they could do. Then we heard him 
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calling them names that were not 
nice names; for it was themselves 
they were helping, which he might 
have known the —— men would do. 
When the flood began to make, the 
sound of that man crying, begging 
us to come up and save his ship, was 
like the sound of a_herring-gull 
mewing on a chimney-pot when the 
boats are all in and all the fish is 
packed away. He said he would give 
us twenty pounds to take his ship 
clear, and a boat-load of stores as 
well. And we did that! We took 
him clear of the Skerries, clear of 
Duncansby, with half the flood 
behind him and a fair wind. And he 
sent us away with only five pounds ! 
Isn’t that right, Matthew ?” 

“That’s right,” said Matthew. 
“And no stores!” 

“Didn’t you sue 
demanded. 
salvage ?” 

Matthew’s chuckle, low and signifi- 
cant, warned me my sympathies were 
too easily aroused. 

** We did not so bad,” said Alec. 

** You mean you stole his watch or 
something when you were down 
below ?” 

“We did not steal his watch!” 
said Alec with great succinctness. 
And that was the end of the tale and 
our new good fellowship. 

Matthew and Alec went to church 
on Sundays, if they had not some- 
thing else to do. They went to the 
mission church on the high central 
ground of Stroma, where the com- 
munity hut used to be that the gale 
blew into the sea. Or they went to 
the chapel on the slope above 


him?” I 
*“You could have had 


Scarton—if good Peter Simpson 
from Perthshire happened to be 
preaching, praying there. They 
wore their decent blue Sunday suits, 
and listened devoutly to the sermon. 
They put on their spectacles to 
follow the reading of the Word, 
joined in the singing of the psalms. 
Yes, Alec and Matthew! I have 


been there with them, marvelling. 


* My Uncle Dan was a moral man 
Who neither drank nor swore. 
My Uncle Dan was an honest man 
While he kept his foot on shore. 
But strange to say of my Uncle Dan, 
As soon as he touched the brine, 
His notions were always strangely 
confused 
Of the laws of yours and mine.’ 


So wrote the Poet of the Pentland, 
a man who knew their type well. 

“That’s right!” I can almost hear 
Matthew chuckling down the years. 

Swona was close and clear to port 
beneath its light, the eternal Atlantic 
swell breaking on the rocks and 
ledges of its shelving western shore, 
the houses of its deserted township 
showing ghostlike and grey in the 
flashes against the smooth pasturage 
overlying the once tended croft 
fields. I thought I saw the seals on 
Selki Skerry lifting their heads to 
look at us like curious women 
bathers. In the hard livid darkness, 
straked by the whirling beams, the 
flying shadows, one could fancy one 
saw more curious things than seals 
or women bathers. Matthew was 
steering with care once more, Alec 
sat very still by the engine. Another 
and more testing time was before us. 
We were heading for the Tarf Tail 
where the eddy would end, the 
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traverse of the main Pentland passage, 
the Outer Sound, begin. 

The ebb sweeps past this western 
point of Swona in a race said to 
make eight knots in springs. 

Raising myself, I saw the race 
running, pouring down over the 
outlying reef in a heavy overfall that 
tailed away along the eddy’s margin 
like a long black groyne. Matthew 
half rose to watch for his chance. 
Down the helm went, and away we 
swung like a plummet on the end of 
a line. And we hung in the stream, 
unable to make a yard against it. 

I grasped the gunwale and leaned 
out well over, gazing with fascinated 
eyes at the mighty feather of foam 
rising about the bow. We were 
stemming the tide, yet making 
nothing. Instead we were veering 
out into the stream. Tarf Tail was 
more than fifty yards away on our 


port bow, its outlying rocks showing 
black above their white girdle of 
foam. Alec was sighting along the 
edge of the engine coamings with his 


one good eye. I saw him shake his 
head in response to a question from 
Matthew. And I nearly shouted, 
“Get back to the eddy! She will 
never make it!” Thereupon she 
began to make it. As well as dividing 
the Pentland ebb, Swona’s mass 
breaks up its violence, and in these 
swirling waters were weaker streams 
which Matthew knew how to find. 
The rocks slid slowly past abeam. 
We drew abreast of the Windi 
Skerries, and heard a faint echo of the 
strife between rock and sea where the 
steep cliffs forming this side of the 
island push off the tide. We were 


making another offing. Out in the 
Sound, out there in the cryptic 
darkness, rips were awaiting us 
fiercer by far than any we had yet 
encountered. As soon as we turned 
athwart the stream we must follow a 
course like a drawn bow, the starting- 
point of which must be so gauged 
that we could drop down on Stroma 
where the ebb would take us into the 
Inner Sound, the passage between 
the Caithness shore and Stroma, 
whither we were bound. If the ebb 
bore us down too soon, if we dropped 
to the northward of the island, the 
Swilkie would be waiting to receive 
us, and I knew too much about the 
Swilkie already to have any desire to 
make its closer acquaintanceship. 
The worst tide-boil in the British 
Isles, this almost fabulous water- 
demon does its work about half a mile 
off the most northerly point of 
Stroma where the Lighthouse stands. 
It is active with both tides, showing 
like a white rash on the surface when 
seen from the shore, with a short 
interval of quiescence at turn of tide. 
The Admiralty Hydrographic Depart- 
ment gives as its cause the meeting 
of the main tidal stream with that 
from the eddy formed by the island. 
But men who have fished over its area 
during slacks speak of their lines 
finding ledges down below, and 
sunken precipices, so that part at 
least of the commotion must be due 
to the same factors that cause the 
Bores of Duncansby. It is not a 
whirlpool such as is described by 
Edgar Allen Poe. A much more 
complicated tidal disturbance, its 
waters boil up as well as turn, with a 
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race darting off in a tail said to make 
fourteen knots at greatest strength of 
tide, while waves shoot up and toss 
and whirl and smash against each 
other with frightful violence. 

Ships give it a wide berth, unless 
their skippers know how to take 
advantage of its power. No open 
boat can enter it and live. Even 
Alec was looking up and taking 
quick here-there sights with his one 
good eye. 

Clearly outlined by the glow from 
Cantick Light, Warbister Hill, the 
highest point of Swona, at last bore 
due north—due south at the same 
time the light on Duncansby Head. 
It was our bearing. Matthew looked 
at Alec, who nodded. Pointing east- 
of-south, we turned away from 
Swona and her light, out into the 
Outer Sound. 

Stroma Light flashed bright on our 
starboard, bearing sou’ west about two 
miles. Swona flashed to Cantick in 
the nor’ard, and turned to light our 
stern. South as we lay, the light on 
Duncansby Head blazed out above 
our bows. Sou’east, almost in the 
middle of the Firth’s eastern mouth, 
the tall beacon of the Muckle Skerry 
shot out its triple glare high up above 
the sea. 

We were girt round with lights in 
this, a mother-lodge of lighthouses. 

Open of Stroma west-by-south, the 
lofty light on Dunnet Head kept 
watch over the western approaches ; 
and farther westward still, percept- 
ible only in Dunnet’s occult intervals, 
a swift-passing flicker high up in the 
sky betokened Holburn Light, whose 
reflection seen at such a distance is 


said to be a sure sign of rain. Rain 
mists seemed to be gathering over 
Scapa Flow, for the flare from Hoxa 
Light, visible a few minutes earlier, 
had become obscured. But a brave 
little eye blink-winked to the east of 
us, the Beacon on the Lother Reef 
where so many fine ships were cast 
by the tide in days of sail. 

Each in its due appointed place 
they did their work, revealing their 
identity by the manner of their 
flashing, a brotherhood of lights 
about a dreaded firth, communi- 
cating its secrets in the signs of their 
freemasonry. 

Duncansby, Swona, Cantick — 
single flashing lights; Duncansby 
flashing out every six seconds, Swona 
every eight, Cantick slow, once every 
minute. ... Muckle Skerry, Dun- 


net, Stroma, raking the night with 


blazing groups of flashes; Stroma 
discharging a group of six, Dunnet 
four, Muckle Skerry three, every 
thirty seconds. The land had passed 
from view, the lights alone gave 
testimony of its existence. I sat in 
the fighting boat and watched them 
war with the darkness, stabbing and 
stabbing the invincible night from 
their own impregnable rocks and 
precipices, lighting us up in the 
midst of the Firth and at once 
passing on to flash into its blackest 
corners—lighting up the darker 
places of my own mind as well, and 
the half-forgotten memories that 
lurked there. 

We were nearing mid-firth where 
the fullest, fastest volume of the tide 
was pouring through. The sense of 
its unceasing movement had made 
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me cease to feel the movement of the 
boat. One dark plane was sliding 
underneath another. We hung in- 


securely between the two, a tiny 


particle of life that at any moment 
might be flicked into oblivion. 

The streaked and wrinkled surface 
gleamed oily and black in the light of 
the beams, and carried a sheen that 
made it visible close by the boat even 
when the beams were withdrawn. 
Slipping and slipping down out of 
the darkness, past us and on, it 
hurried its stresses and strains into a 
darkness more profound. Yet as one 
watched, as other lights came into 
play, one saw it again, here, there, 
gleaming out of the night with the 
unpenetrated darkness in between, 
long lanes of light paved as it were 
with hurrying waters. And watching 
thus I saw the void take shape and 
being. I saw the darkness standing 
in mass and might upon the surface 
of the sea, light making it visible. 

“No light, but rather darkness 
visible,” I quoted, and continued to 
repeat the sonorous lines of Paradise 
Lost, the first Book of which I had to 
learn when I was a boy at school. 

The tide drummed on ; I went on 
quoting. The sense of depths and 
breadth, of vastness and profundity, 
of immensity of force at work all 
round, had almost submerged my 
sense of personal existence and 
blotted out of my mind any notion of 
where I was and what I was doing. 
Presently I woke up sufficiently to 
realise that even more sonorous 
words were on my lips, that I was 
quoting from the first book of the 
Aeneid, all of which I had also had to 


learn by heart, though strange to say 
I did so a deal more willingly than I 
learned my Milton. And having 
thus ascended classic heights my 
mind let loose another of its queer 
possessions, the one fragment of 
Tacitus it ever saw fit to make its 
own— 

“‘ Eadem aestate cohors Usiporum 
per Germanias conscripta et in Britan- 
niam transmissa magnum ac memora- 
bile facinus ausa est. . . .” 

I sat up in the boat. This at least 
had the smack of reality! I sat up in 
the boat and repeated the whole 
passage out loud, Alec squinting up 
from the engine wondering what was 
the matter with me. It was the first 
recorded traverse of the Pentland, 
the tale of which Tacitus tells with 
such tantalising casualness : how the 
Usipi, German conscripts in Agri- 
cola’s invasion army, seized three 
Roman galleys in the Clyde, and 
sailed in them round the north of 
Scotland and across the North Sea, 
only to be enslaved by the tribes 
inhabiting the regions between the 
sea and their own inland country. 

“* Atque ita circumvecti Britan- 
niam,” I declaimed to Alec, who 
raised himself and rudely spat over 
the side. I went on quoting. 

He came forward, crushing past 
me, and started fumbling among the 
empty oil-cans stored in the bow. I 
heard him swear softly as he set the 
last can down. Ignoring my near 
and curious presence, he went aft. 
Stroma’s flashes lit up the boat and 
showed him with Matthew in the 
sternsheets, both of them standing 
up and looking at the Light. I 
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looked at it too, bothered by a 
sudden disagreeable sense of its 
nearness. Almost due west of us, 
and still more than a mile distant, 
its power made it seem much nearer ; 
there was no doubt at all we had 
dropped down a long way. The evil 
gleaming surface was sliding past 
with frightening speed. Dunnet was 
hidden behind the high ground of 
Stroma; the leeward darkness had 
deepened, seemed to have grown 
more menacing. I slid aft. 

“ Anything the matter?” I de- 
manded. 

Alec regarded me with a disfavour 
the darkness could not hide. 

** Matter with what ?” he asked. 

“ With anything ?” 

* Anything the matter with any- 
thing? Anything the matter with 


>» 


Snorting and snuffling, he made 


his way to his engine. Matthew 
chuckled. 

“* We are hitting the fastest stream, 
but will soon be through,” he 
assured me. “ Hush now, I must 
listen while I steer.” 

I settled down out of the draught 
of the boat, wondering what the key- 
note was, in all this susurating medley, 
to which his steering sense was 
attuned, 

Up on the high ground above 
John o’ Groats on the Caithness 
shore someone began to flash out 
groups of dots and dashes, someone 
who knew how to use an electric 
torch to full capacity, for it was done 
far too quickly for me to decipher the 
message. Someone on the hidden 
side of Stroma would be flashing 


answering groups with equal skill. 
It was a nightly performance. Thus 
friends separated from each other by 
the inconvenient waters talked to 
each other, transmitting news. 

A glow appeared in the sky above 
the signaller, outlining the ridge 
where the road came over the moor 
from Wick. The headlights of a car 
shot their beams across the Firth, 
and, dipping immediately, lit up the 
country towards Canisbay before 
they disappeared. 

Such signs of human presence and 
activity gave me a _ comforting 
impression of journey’s end, and I 
began to think of the warm little 
croft living-room on Stroma, its 
stove red and glowing in the hearth 
where the peats used to smoulder, 
where Matthew’s daughter would be 
keeping our supper from spoiling 
against our late return. A tray of 
eggs cooked in milk very likely, with 
lots of steamed cudding—coal-fish— 
and maybe a fowl! And the soft 
kindly lamplight making even the 
shadows seem friendly—no relation 
at all to this outlandish, light-stabbed 
darkness through which our course 
was so precariously laid. 

Alec must have sensed the 
pleasantness of my mood; for his 
tone was unusually sardonic when he 
spoke, after attracting my attention 
with a back-thrust of his heel. 

“* See yon!” he said, pointing up 
firth towards Duncansby. 

There were lights up there, swiftly 
moving lights, swinging, swaying, 
streaming out from behind the head- 
land like Chinese lanterns gone 
adrift in a strong night-wind. I 
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counted three, then five ; then there 
were too many. 

“ Trawlers!” he informed me. 
* Seven of them! And they'll all be 
drunk ! ” 

Even then it did not dawn on me. 
The first ship-lights we had seen 
since beginning the crossing, they 
strengthened my sense of the nearness 
of my own kind and made the Firth 
seem not such an empty place after 
all. I watched them with interest. I 
wondered if we would see the ships 
themselves. It was even pleasing to 
mark the evidence they were pro- 
viding of the violence we ourselves 
were so successfully overcoming. 
Those swinging swaying lights meant 
swinging swaying ships, yawing, 
sheering, no matter how their helms- 
men tried to check with wheel. I 
thought at first they were standing 
to the nor’ard, making for Scapa 
Flow; but it was difficult to tell 
what course they were steering, the 
tide was treating them so roughly. 

“ Where are they going ?” I asked, 
giving Alec his opportunity. 

“Going?” he repeated. “ They’re 
coming! Right down on top of us ! 
From Duncansby to Stroma Light ! 
—that’s their course. As close to the 
Swilkie as won’t give them a sheer 
ashore, into its tail and away-o ! ” 

It dawned on me then. Trawlers 
coming down on us on an eight-knot 
tide! Trawlers to port, the Swilkie 
to starboard ! 

‘This was it!’ I said to myself, 
meaning this was the reason for the 
vague apprehensiveness I had felt 
ever since the shadow fell on Ronald- 
shay. 


The evil of this unpredictable 
firth was reaching out to pluck us 
now, just as we were drawing clear. 
The green starboard light of the 
first trawler was already showing 
beneath her white ; she was coming 
so swiftly. This one at least would 
pass well ahead of us. But the 
others——? Our course would 
take us right across their bows! 

“* Why aren’t we showing a light ? ” 
I demanded, and getting no response 
shook him urgently by the arm. 
“‘Haven’t we got one?” 

“‘ There’s the boy’s torch, in the 
locker,” he said, without looking 
round. 

I found the torch at the first 
inward thrust of my hand, snapped 
the button down. The bulb glim- 
mered feebly and almost immediately 
went dead. 

“ It won’t work!” I yelled. “ It’s 
done ! ” 

“ That’s why the boy left it,” he 
said. “ Try your matches.” 

I was simple enough to take his 
advice. I tried my matches. They 
were sticky with the sea-water of 
unnoticed drenchings. The match- 
heads rubbed off like bits of cheese. 
I flung the box over the side and 
started to laugh, rather hysterically ; 
but Alec thought it was at his joke, 
and said, as though I merited the 
assurance, “ Never fear, we’ll dodge 
them, Matthew and me ! ” 

A Stroma flash lit up his face, and 
the look of him was even more 
reassuring. Matthew too had the 
same keen, almost gleeful expression. 
I said to myself, ‘ There are two 
kinds of death to such as Matthew 
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and Alec; the one which comes in 
time to all created things, a going to 
sleep at the end of life’s day; the 
other which tries to take a man before 
his time, which strikes in the sheering 
bow, the sudden wave—a hunting 
death, which man can dodge and 
trick in turn.’ And such as Matthew 
and Alec find pleasure in encounter- 
ing this death—and, as I was dis- 
covering, so may other people. 
Bright and clear, the white at the 
masthead growing whiter every 
moment, the first trawler’s lights 
were swooping down-stream. She 
must have been doing a good twenty 
knots, her own speed added to that 
of the tide. A flash showed her 


suddenly going past well clear of us, 
a black rushing shape, high in the 
bows, down at the stern. Smoke 
pouring from her funnel, she hurtled 
on and buried herself in the night. . . . 


One ! 

Number Two was coming, her 
lights leaping out from among the 
others, the white soaring higher and 
higher. But her green was steady 
and clear. She too would pass us 
safely. Away she went down to 
leeward, raked by the flashes. I 
continued to stare the way she had 
gone. . It was Stroma Light I 
stared at, huge as the full moon 
rising above a hill! 

The green light of Number Three 
was visible when I turned. Alec was 
saying, “‘ They’re all drunk aboard 
this beauty anyhow!” 

A red light pinked the darkness as 
he spoke, level with the green, 
completing a triangle of lights, red 
white and green, sure warning that 


113 
our boat was dead athwart the 
oncoming bow. The red disappeared, 
reappeared, disappeared again. She 
was steering badly. Again the 
ominous triangle completed itself, its 
points shining bright as stars. 

** Bear up, Matthew ! ” Alec called 
over his shoulder. 

Urgent words spoken so softly ! 
Matthew slamming the tiller to 
starboard before he heard! The boat 
swung up into the tide, fell off to 
port, and with a sudden sickening 
lurch that seemed a collapse, an end 
to a gallant endeavour, lost way and 
slid to leeward. 

Duncansby sent out its swift flash 
at the moment, silhouetting the 
trawler almost end on—a huge bow 
with the sea piled up before it, a 
funnel belching smoke, white swaying 
spars. She passed so close I could 
have flung a can aboard, so close 
that I felt the hot breath of her, the 
warm rain from her escaping steam. 
A group of men hanging on abaft her 
engine coamings under a fishing- 
light caught sight of us as she rolled, 
and gesticulated. Then the black 
sea rushed in between. 

Matthew shouted a warning as he 
bore on the helm. The boat leaped 
round to take the oncoming bow 
wave. Alec did his best to grab me 
before it struck, but the boat was too 
quick for him. The thwart rose up 
and hit me in the face. And up we 
went as if the sea were exploding 
beneath us! I felt the boat fall 
away. Down I thudded on the 
thwart again. Yet I pulled myself 
up on my knees and clung to the 
heaving gunwale to watch what was 
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happening to leeward. And I saw 
that trawler slewed round through 
near ninety degrees and put almost 
on her beam ends before being 
whirled away. . .. Then I saw the 
Swilkie ! 

Barely two cables length away, or 
so it seemed, the sea was in convul- 
sion: white maddened water, leap- 
ing, twisting, slashing ; spray gleam- 
ing brilliantly, scintillating through 
a glistening mist ; and the great eye 
of the Light looking down on it all. 
We were so near that Light I could 
see the radiance flowing like a sticky 
fluid over its panes ! 

The flashes ceased and it was dark, 
but I still clung to the gunwale 
while white demon shapes danced 
their dance of death against my close- 
shut eyes. The warm, salty, frighten- 
ing taste of blood was in my mouth. 
My head was so heavy I could not 
Groping, I got 


hold it upright. 
myself to the bottom of the boat and 


lay down, knocked out. Death 
could have come to me then without 
a pang. 

A splash of sea-water stung my 
face and got me up to meet another 
bailerful flung expertly by Alec. 

“ Is your nose broken ? ” he asked. 

“No,” I said, after feeling. “‘ But 
my teeth are through my lip.” 

“* Might have been your tongue,” 
he said. “ Well, we’ve dodged them, 
Matthew and me.” 

He pointed with his thumb over 
his shoulder. Looking aft I saw a 
red light gliding mysterioulsy past 
through the darkness. Another was 
following—and white ones. It was 
the reds that mattered. Trawlers 


plunging down-stream on a course 
that would never cross ours! Yes, 
we were through—and we were out 
of the Swilkie stream. The boat was 
running easily in much quieter 
water, no twisting, no plunging. 
There was a sense of nearness to the 
shore, the tang of seaweed, of rocks 
not long left by the tide. But I 
waited for the confirmation of the 
Light. It flashed out over our 
quarter, over the black flat ledges of 
Stroma’s North Point, lying like a 
protecting shoulder in between. 

We had dropped down sooner than 
we intended, the whole island’s 
length too soon. So much had our 
bearing up cost us. But our landfall 
was all that a landfall need be. We 
had come on Stroma where it would 
not repulse us into the terrific stream 
its mass deflects into the Outer 
Sound. We had only the northerly 
set against us, no more than three 
knots, that runs along the east 
coast of Stroma at this stege of the 
tide for about a mile. We were as 
good as home. 

Matthew was whistling in the 
sternsheets to a following seal, which 
raised itself breast high every now 
and then to have a look at us. 
Matthew could bring the gulls round 
him in a white cloud of wings, and 
when he gathered limpets from the 
half-tide ledges the scarf looked down 
from the higher rocks unperturbed. 
When he was young he could charm 
more than seals, gulls or cormorants ; 
but I knew better than try to join 
him when he was a-charming, even 
though I would have liked a closer 
view of that seal. Alec had somehow 
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managed to light a little black pipe, 
and was grumbling about the soreness 
of his feet and the small cost of the 
hired car I had failed to provide to 
convey him and Matthew from 
Kirkwall to Scapa. I retorted with 
complaints about the painfulness of 
pierced lips and the bad handling 
of boats that had caused them. It 
was just as well the trip was near 
ending. 

We came abreast of a place called 
Himeral, which is an inlet ending in 
a cave and owes its name to the 
lobsters which were caught there in 
the days of the Norsemen, as they are 
to this day. The water was still here. 
We were near the point where the 
tide divides. At a grunt from Alec, 
Matthew headed her off shore, and 
we struck the set that runs down 
on Scarton Point, where the Inner 
Sound begins. 

The engine stopped. 

“ Paraffin gone up in price?” I 
asked sarcastically, but received no 
reply. 

They say that if a ship is left to 
drift in the Pentland streams, she 
will be taken clear of rocks, reefs and 
islands, as long as her head is pointing 
the right way. With Scarton Point 
reaching out its ledges to intercept 
us like a prehistoric monster crouch- 
ing half-submerged in the sea, the 
set suddenly swung us clear, and we 
dipped down into the over-fall and 
slid round into the Inner Sound. 

The ebb runs from Scarton in a 
well-defined tidal margin to the 
sou’west point of Stroma where an 


unlit beacon stands, thence to join 
the race of the Men of Mey. Inside 
there is quiet water, which the 
Stroma boats use for an offing when 
making for the Caithness shore. 
Matthew put the flat of the helm to 
the stream, and pushed her in. 
About two hundred yards away I saw 
the grey shadow of the Haven pier. 

Alec began to fumble with the 
fastenings of the two long oars 
lashed to the mast, and I got up to 
help him and drew one of the oars 
clear. Then suspicion drove at me. 

“* Why don’t you start the engine?” 
I demanded. 

He chuckled before he spoke, and 
almost sniggered when he said, 
“ There is no paraffin.” 

I raised the oar high. Actually, as 
I learned later, they had half a can 
left which they had kept in reserve 
against what they might meet in the 
Inner Sound. But at that moment 
my one appalling thought was that 
only a pint of paraffin had stood 
between me and the embraces of 
those white deathly Swilkie ladies. 
I saw the men shrink, yet I had no 
notion of violence. I let the long ash 
fall clattering on the thwarts, and got 
myself down beside my uncomplain- 
ing fellow-traveller in the bows. 

Standing shoulder to shoulder, 
facing for’ard, bearing together on 
the heavy oars, the two old djinns of 
the Firth, whose sons and grandsons 
were keeping watch on ships in all 
the Seas, gently, confidently, safely, 
brought the boat, the sheep and me 
alongside the Haven pier. 
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BY JOHN ONSLOW 


** CoME in,” I shouted. 

A little gnome of a man stepped 
through the doorway into the lamp- 
light. He wore a straw sombrero 
the like of which I had never seen. 
It gave him a witchlike appearance. 
A long thin nose seemed to twitch. 
Beady dark eyes were set in a thin, 
old face the colour of saddle-leather. 

“Have you fed your horse?” I 
asked. ‘‘ Supper’s almost ready.” 

“Cain’t stop. Just looked in. 
Never been down hyar before.” His 
voice was amazingly high-pitched, 
and whined up and down. With nose 
aquiver he peered closely at the 
moss chinking of the log walls. 

““What’s she like in the-e-e 
wint—ar ? ” he drawled. 

** Good,” I said shortly. 

“ Ho-o-olds the dust some.” 

“ T like dust,” I said more shortly. 
* Make yourself to home,” and I 
pushed tobacco, papers and coffee 
towards him. 

“T nev—ar smo—oke. That is 
the cause of all tuberculoses.”’ 

“Good God!” I said. “ Have 
some coffee.” 

“No thaanks. I see you use 
aloominum. I had an un—cle who 
died of that. Aloominum is the 
cause of all canc—ar.” 


“Look, Jimmy,” I said, “ for 
heaven’s sake sit down and stop 
talking nonsense. Have some tea.” 
I pointed at the enamelled kettle 
and teapot. 

“ve lived a long time,” he 
said reprovingly. 

I made some tea, and pushed a 
plate of rough-looking buns towards 
him. 

“* My mother made roock caakes,” 
he affirmed. “I was seven yeaars 
old when she died.” 

Startled at this sudden relapse 
into sad memories I made the 
appropriate noises of sympathy, al- 
though I felt they were somewhat 
late. 

“She bought some of the first 
aloominum dishes, and she died 
when I was sev-en yeaars o-old.” 

I clucked and waggled my head. 

I said, “ Jimmy, you ought to warn 
the medical profession about this 
aluminium danger. You shouldn’t 
keep it to yourself. Think of the 
lives you would save.” 

“The medical pro-fession is a 
raacket,” he stated. “ All science 
is a raacket. I used to work for 
a scientist, catching butterflies at 
sev-en thousand feet in the moun- 
tains. He paayed fifty cents for the 
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blue ones. Put them in bottles. 
You’ve got your wind-ows in the 
wrong place.” 

I ignored his last remark, and he 
went on: “Science was invented 
by the big manufacturers. They 
bribe them.” 

I am not certain who bribed 
whom, but it was interesting. 

“* Who bribed your lepidopterist ?” 
I asked, with the brutal intellectual 
snobbery of the semi-educated. 

Quite unperturbed : “ You should 
chink with saw-dust and flo-ur,” 
he drawled. “Then you could 
kee-ep your cabin clean.” 

Perhaps I deserved it, but the 
insinuation that my cabin, with its 
varnished logs and shining pots 
and pans, was dirty was almost 


The little red house sat on a 
knoll among white poplar-trees. I 
estimated that it could house a 
dozen chickens without overcrowd- 
ing, or two lean pigs. It was too 
small for a horse or a cow. Homer 
lived in it for most of the year. 
He came out to greet me—his pipe 
wobbling above his old, shaking 
jaw. His fat red face was screwed 
up with good humour. All his 
trouser buttons were undone. “‘ Come 
on in,” he said. I put my horse 
in the barn, and then, stooping 
low, crept into Homer’s house. A 
small cook-stove and a table filled 
one end, and a bed the other. A 
shelf held tins and a wireless-set. 
A five-year-old calendar with a 


more than a house-proud bachelor 
could stand. 

“You better have some supper,” 
I said. 

“No. Thaanks a lot. I'll be 
getting on. By the way, your bull 
is on the range. It is now only 
the twenty-sixth of Ju-une. The 
law says that no bull must be 
turned out until on or aaft-ar the 
fi-irst of July. If he comes my 
way I shall impound him and set 
the wheels of justice in motion.” 

“You do just that,” I said. 
“You'll find the wheels of justice 
in motion all over you if you don’t 
read the law again.” 

The little gnome rode away in 
the gloaming ; his hat a beacon of 
righteousness. 


picture of a pretty girl in few clothes 
added a touch of refinement to this 
otherwise austere building. 

“* How’s things, Homer ? ” I asked. 

“ Fine, just fine,” he said, and 
removed his dead pipe from his 
mouth so that his chin and lower 
lip quivered uncontrolled. 

“Got ’em to rights,” he went 
on, grinning. 

“Who?” I said. 

“ Why, them b——+s as stole my 
wire. Rolled it up and away. I 
got witnesses.” 

“Who stole your wire, Homer ?” 
I asked. 

“Them b——s,” and he jerked 
his head in the direction of his 
nearest neighbour’s house. Homer 
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was at no time easy to follow, but 
by dint of persistent questioning I 
understood him to say— 

“Went to see me lawyer. Yessir ! 
He says it’s stealing. Now they’ve 
took me lumber; four hundred 
feet. I said I'd help ’em move 
the slough. Worked for four days. 
Never seen a goddam cent of it. 
Yessir! Alf and Ed were on the 
ridge. They saw ’em take the wire 
offen the fence and pack it away. 
So I got witnesses. Eight years 
ago that were. Ed’s dead,. but I 
know Alf’s somewheres around. I’m 
going to sue for the price of the 
wire and damages. Yessir! No 
goddam son of a bitch can steal my 
wire. It’s them b——s took iny 
wheat bundles winter of forty. Never 
said a word; just took ’em. Rocky 
said he saw ’em, but he’s dead. 
Got me a good lawyer. He’s smart. 


Got ’em to rights he says.” 

Homer and I crouched shoulder 
to shoulder at the little table and 
ate bacon and beans. 

“‘ How’s the crop coming ?” said 
Homer. 


“Hundred per cent. By the 
way, what do I owe you for seed 
grain ? ” 

Both of us knew exactly what 
the tally was, but there is an etiquette 
to be observed in such matters. 
The subject of seed grain had 
arisen by chance. It was lucky 
that I had a cheque in my pocket 
made out for the correct amount. 

“Now, let’s see,” said Homer 
ponderously, turning to his accounts. 
To do this he had to open the 
screen door and look at the lintel. 


Among a jumble of arithmetic I 
made out the pencilled scrawl— 

* To 100 bus otes is 100 dolers.’ 

That was what I owed him, and 
he reluctantly accepted payment 
with the exaggerated remark that 
I was the only b—— that ever did 
pay. 

With business off our minds we 
were able to return to the entrancing 
subject of litigation. Homer was 
normally the most inoffensive person 
it would be possible to meet. His 
inoffensiveness was borne out by 
the fact that he never went near 
any lawyer under any circum- 
stances. Nor, if the truth were 
known, had he any reason to do so. 
But in his day-dreams, in the 
lonely shack, he had allowed his 
imagination to become a thing of 
reality. 

From the evils of his neighbours, 
and the retribution that would soon 
overtake them, we slipped to other 
subjects. Homer’s sources of in- 
formation were limited. He had 
the usual benefit of neighbours’ 
gossip, and their views on politics, 
religion, wars and rumours of wars. 
His literature consisted of mail- 
order catalogues or advertisements 
of farm machinery. I never knew 
his wireless-set to work. 

According to Homer there is a 
corps of evil-doers in the world. 
It consists of ‘THEM.’ Although 
pressed, he could not give me a 
closer definition of these satanic 
gremlins. THey do this. THEY 
cause that. They are neither black 
nor white nor yellow. They are 
not necessarily Communist nor 
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Fascist. They may have no political 
beliefs. They do not live in any 
particular part of the world. One 
thing we do know about them. 
They are rich. 

Thinking that Homer was on a 
modified soap-box I asked him if 
he was talking of Capitalists. 

“No,” said Homer, “ never heard 
tell o’ them.” His chin shook 
violently. 

“If THEY want a war THEY get 
a war. If we was to ask for a road 


Old Jake was sitting on a hard 
chair by the stove. As I came 
in he started to rise and winced 
with pain. A pair of fierce blue 
eyes smiled at me from the firm 
but withered face. ‘“Ah’ll git 
some supper on,” Jake said. I 
pushed him gently back on to his 
chair. 

“Tl fix it,’ I said. 
you wintering ?” 

“Deed blame it I don’t know,” 
he said, and grinned. “ Ma goddam 
leg seems plum tuckered out.” 

It was cold outside, 40 degrees 
below zero, and I knew by the 
marks in the snow that he had 
been skidding logs for firewood. 
He was well over eighty years 
of age. 

** Jake,” I said, “why the hell 


* How’re 


At four o’clock of a July morning 


I heard the cattle bawling. Above 


in here would THEY give us one? 
Hell!” 

He filled his pipe, plucked a red- 
hot cinder from the fire, and held 
it to the tobacco with a forefinger. 

“ Look it!’ said Homer. “‘ Them 
Jews is dangerous. They’ve got 
the Pope, see, and what he says, 
goes.” 

With this startling piece of in- 
formation I rode slowly home; I 
thought how surprised and delighted 
His Holiness would be. 


don’t you move into town and take 
it easy?” 

“ Me—in town?” he shouted. 
His eyes clouded, and his mind 
slipped back through the long years. 
He began, “ When I was a depitty 
sheriff down in Nebrasky I sure 
could shoot—use a bowie too,” he 
added with startling liveliness and 
a flash from his eyes. 

“ Had ter whittle on them niggers.” 
His voice trailed off. 

“Old ’un,” he said, and tapped 
me on the knee with a finger, “ I’ve 
come a long ways.” He looked up 
at me, smiling. “ Don’t reckon as 
how I'll git much farther.” 

A week later I found him, sprawled 
face downward .by the cold stove. 
He had come to the end of the 
trail. 


the general hubbub I could hear 
the high bugling of a bull. The 
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noise increased as I threw the 
saddle on Paint and rammed the 
rifle into its scabbard. I set the 
pony galloping downhill, across the 
creek and along the uneven floor 
of the valley. I met one of our 
large black bulls grumbling to him- 
self. He was bleeding from a 
wound in his chest. The herd was 
calming down. In a stand of 
spruce I found the cause of the 
trouble. A strange bull, a big red 
Shorthorn, stood snorting defiance. 
With a crash our largest Aberdeen- 
Angus came boring at him. The 
Shorthorn turned a little and hooked. 
He drove the black down over the 
creek bank, and roared his victory. 
I took down my lariat and made 
the honda whistle through the air. 
The bull, head swinging, came 
straight at Paint. A hooking horn 


touched the stirrup as the pony 


swerved. As Paint’s forefeet came 
to earth he loosed a kick which 
shook me in the saddle. I heard 
the double thump as his flying feet 
bit home. I sent Paint on lest 
worse befall. We returned to the 


attack, and found a chastened bull. 
Ears back, Paint chased him up 
the hill, and—‘“ Steady,” said Tim, 
* you'll kill him.” Between us we 
took him away from the herd and 
headed him for his owner’s house. 

“Hi! Micky,” we shouted. 
“Here’s a bull for you.” 

Micky poked a tousled head out 
of the window. ‘“ Have you been 
chasing him?” he shouted. 

“When he wasn’t chasing me,” 
I said. 

Micky appeared at his door, his 
face mottled with rage, his grey 
combinations hanging loosely. “ It’s 
all the same with you damned 
ranchers,” he screamed. ‘“ Octo- 
puses! Octopuses! reaching out 
and grabbing. Grinding the faces 
of the poor.” A little trickle came 
from his mouth. 

“ Aristocrats! Capitalists!” he 
screeched. ‘‘ Bloody octopuses!” 
His face changed. A slow grin 
spread over his thin face— 

“Ah! well,” he said, “the 
kettle’s on. Come in and have a 
cup of tea.” 
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BY EBROCK VALDROSS 


For several years my otherwise 
exemplary domestic staff had been 
tiresome over their frenzied West 
African finances. At any time after 
the end of the first week of any 
month I was ‘ touched ’ for advances 
of a few shillings, and hardly a month 
went by without one or other of my 
boys pitching a hard-luck story with 
a view to obtaining a loan of several 
pounds. Beyond that, most pay- 
days produced disputes among the 
boys themselves, about loans and 
repayments; and no pay-day was 
complete without the assembly, at 
the back door of my bungalow, of a 
clamorous party of outside creditors 
claiming payment of small sums owed 
by my boys. 

In self-defence I kept a little 
account-book in which my loans to 
the boys were recorded, and I soon 
discovered that I could sometimes 
read between the lines of that book. 
Any sudden rise in the number of 
smal! advances gave warning of the 
existence of a new gambling circle 
somewhere in our vicinity. Then, 
on the last pay-day of a month during 
which all the boys had more than 
once ‘touched’ for sums of a few 
shillings, there came the big surprise 
that resulted in the foundation of the 
Cat’s Bank. From the start it was 
an astonishing pay-day. None of the 


boys made heavy weather about the 
repayment of advances, there were no 
outside creditors assembled, and no 
angry claims and denials among the 
boys themselves. Then, just as I was 
about to close my little account-book, 
old Joshua, my Head Steward, and 
Osei Lamptey, my chauffeur, came 
forward with requests that I should 
take back, and hold for them, the 
whole of the month’s pay I had just 
handed to them. 

“TI shall not need my stipend 
before the conclusion of the month, 
sir,” said Osei—who always spoke 
that kind of English on occasions that 
he rated as of special importance. 

“As for me, sah,” said Joshua, 
“ 1 no want one penny inside my pay- 
money this moon. Me I get other 
money plenty. I be ritz man!” 

Without any trace of embarrass- 
ment Joshua admitted to me that the 
previous night, after I had gone to 
bed, he and Osei—playing on behalf 
of the house-syndicate—had struck 
a wonderful run of luck. They had 
won just over twenty pounds from 
the professional gambler who ran the 
local gambling-school. All six of my 
servants had a stake in the win; and 
so, for once, every one of them was 
well ‘in the money.’ I gave them a 
homily on the dangers of gambling, 
and they listened quite respectfully, 
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but somehow they allowed me to 
sense their complete disagreement. 
It was clear to me that, unless I did 
something to prevent it, the pro- 
fessional gambler would win back 
every penny of that money from my 
boys within the next few days. 
‘Unless I did something to prevent 
it’; it was following that thought 
that the idea of a house Savings 
Bank occurred to me. 

Quickly I roughed out the new- 
born scheme to the boys. I suggested 
that, now that the necessary capital 
was available, we should establish 
our own house Bank. From it they 
would be able to obtain loans at a 
reasonable rate of interest, and their 
capital would be earning interest for 
them. Each boy should deposit as 
much as he could possibly afford 
in the Bank, and I would subsidise 
the business, at its founding, with a 
free gift of five pounds. From our 
Bank any depositor might be granted 
loans of up to twenty shillings at 
ten per cent interest till the next pay- 
day. In exceptional cases, but only 
with the assent of all depositors, loans 
of several pounds might be granted 
at the same rate of interest, for a 
maximum period of three pay-days. 
No depositor, irrespective of the size 
of his interest-earning cash deposit, 
would be permitted to withdraw any 
part of his deposit or of the interest 
earned by it, until the day of the 
Bank’s final pay-out. Nor might a 
depositor obtain any loan from the 
Bank except on the ten per cent 
interest terms. I would hold the 
money, keep the accounts and 
manage the business generally ; and 


before I went home on leave we 
would liquidate the Bank by sharing 
out the whole of the assets. Each 
depositor would then get back all the 
capital he had invested plus his share 
in the interest earned by the Bank. 

My listeners accepted the idea 
enthusiastically: it seemed that a 
house Bank was just what they most 
wanted. That outstandingly well- 
balanced member, my cook, Quarmi 
Intim, gave the lead by stepping 
forward and handing me four pounds. 
“* Already I have money in the Post 
Office Bank at home at Cape Coast,” 
he said, “‘ but I like this thing you 
tell us, sir, because it will help some 
of us to save our money.” 

Following that, both Joshua and 
Osei asked for their month’s wages 
to go into our Bank. Then the 
junior ranks came forward with their 
smaller contributions. My Second 
Steward, Trybest—who was a 
nephew of Joshua—handed me a 
pound; Imoru Dagarti, the garden- 
boy, also handed me a pound; and 
finally the cook’s mate, Kofi—who 
was not even on my pay-roll, but was 
Quarmi Intim’s apprentice—asked 
to be allowed to put ten shillings into 
the Bank. In the course of the 
following twenty-four hours my 
escort Police batman, Constable 
Braimah Dagomba, joined us with a 
first deposit of thirty shillings ; and 
the laundryman, a Lagosian named 
Ali, who washed for several of my 
neighbours as well as for me, was 
allowed to join with a first deposit of 
two pounds. So our house Bank 
was launched with eight depositors 
and with just over twenty-two pounds 
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subscribed capital. For only its first 
few hours of existence was it spoken 
of as ‘our Bank’ or ‘our house 
Bank’; it was Joshua who gave it 
its real name of ‘ the Cat’s Bank.’ 
For years past a fictitious cat had 
figured in a routine conversation 
between Joshua and me. We had no 
cat on the strength of our establish- 
ment, but whenever the matter of the 
disposal of broken meats arose and 
Joshua asked me, “ What we go do 
with the rest of them meat, sah ?” 
I usually replied, “ Give it to the cat, 
Joshua.” Without even a hint of 
a smile Joshua would then say, 
“Thank you, sah. Cat he pleased 
big; he put him tail up!” This 


item of infantile cross-talk was found 
highly amusing by the other servants, 
who realised that Joshua’s phrase 


served as an informal ‘ Thank you’ 
on behalf of those of them who shared 
my left-overs with him. On the 
evening after the foundation of our 
Bank, as I was making entries in the 
brand-new account-book, Joshua said, 
“This new thing we do with our 
cash-money, he plenty same like 
Bank of British, or like Colonial 
Bank. I think, Master, we go call 
’um ‘the Cat’s Bank.’” So the 
Cat’s Bank it became, and remained, 
from then on to the end of its 
history. 

Running the Cat’s Bank made a 
little extra work for me, but it was 
well worth while. I found it an 
enlightening experience to be a Bank 
Manager, and new responsibilities 
gave me an added insight into the 
characters and standards of the 
servants that I thought I already 


knew and understood reasonably well. 
One of my earliest surprises came 
with the realisation that some totally 
uneducated West Africans possess a 
peculiar comprehension of elemen- 
tary finance. When Imoru, the 
garden-boy, came to request a loan 
of fifteen shillings, he explained in 
his basic pidgin-English that he 
wanted the sum for the purchase of a 
basket of kola-nuts, to be sent as a 
gift to his prospective father-in-law. 
Imoru was a typical Northern 
Territories peasant; he had never 
had a day’s schooling in his life, and 
I had always considered him rather 
slow in the uptake. When he said, 
“ Me I beg go take fifiteen sillin 
today. Me I go pay Cat’s Bank 
sisiteen sillin and sispence nest pay- 
day,” I could not believe him 
capable of doing the calculation of 
the interest. I asked him how he 
knew that he would have to pay the 
Cat’s Bank sixteen and sixpence for 
a loan of fifteen shillings. Without a 
moment’s consideration he replied, 
“ Master, it be so. Two sillin on 
top one pound, he all the same one 
sillin on top ten sillin, and he all the 
same sispence on top five sillin. 
Fifiteen sillin be five sillin stand on 
top ten sillin, so he go pay one sillin 
and sispence for Bank. No be so?” 
It was clear that Imoru understood 
perfectly how the interest worked 
out, although he did not even know 
how numbers were represented in 
writing. 

Another early transaction that 
interested me was that of Trybest’s 
long-term loan. Trybest, like his 
uncle Joshua, was an honest, decent 
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type of Kroo-boy. I esteemed him 
highly as a servant, and I could trust 
him with any of my _ personal 
property ; but when he asked me 
for a loan of five pounds ten for 
the purchase of a wrist-watch, all 
the Bank Manager in me regarded 
the proposal as financially unsound. 
Trybest’s deposit in the Cat’s Bank 
at that time was less than two pounds, 
and his monthly wages were forty- 
five shillings. Very patiently I 
explained to him that, in order to 
repay the loan in three instalments, 
he would have to spend less than 
twopence a day for three months on 
end. He smilingly agreed that no 
Kroo-boy could exist on twopence a 
day in Accra. Then, living well up 
to his name, he put forward the 
alternative request that he had 
obviously had up his sleeve from the 
start. 

** Master—I beg you—make Cat’s 
Bank self buy them watich one-time. 
Then Cat’s Bank go lock-up them 
watich and never give ’um to me 
ti’ I done pay finish. Five pay-days 
Cat’s Bank go chop one pound and 
two sillin inside my pay, and pay-day 
number sis I pay them interess all. 
After me I pay them five pounds ten 
and them interess all, be then Cat’s 
Bank go give me my fine new 
watich.” 

When I consulted the other 
depositors they all agreed to the 
extension of the loan over the six 
pay-days, on Trybest’s suggested 
terms. The transaction went for- 
ward, and was completed to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. To me 
it was a matter of some surprise that 


Trybest, who, like Imoru, had never 
been to a school, and could not read 
or write, should be capable of 
formulating such a transaction. 

It was not only the illiterate 
depositors that provided me with 
surprises from time to time. There 
was, for instance, the matter of the 
moral backsliding of Mister Osei 
Lamptey. Although Osei had 
already been in my employment for 
over two years, I might very easily 
have remained in the dark about his 
ways of life had I not become his 
Bank Manager. Osei was a tall good- 
looking fellow, clean and tidy in 
person, and a reasonably careful 
driver. For a man of his race he was 
a good mixer and, although his 
standard of education was much 
higher than that of my cook, Quarmi, 
he got on well with all my boys. On 
the subject of working hours he was 
something of a ‘ Bush lawyer,’ and 
he stood firmly on what he con- 
sidered his rights ; but, once it was 
accepted that he worked strict Trade 
Union hours, and that on Sundays 
he must have time off to attend both 
the morning and afternoon Services 
at his Chapel, he was an unusually 
satisfactory chauffeur. When he 
requested a loan of three pounds 
from the Cat’s Bank ‘ to buy my wife 
a new dress for Easter Sunday,’ the 
purpose of the loan seemed well in 
keeping with Osei’s character. And 
I fully believed him when, a few 
weeks later, he obtained a further 
loan of four pounds ten, ‘as I now 
have the opportunity to purchase a 
very good second-hand perambu- 
lator for my little daughter.’ Both 
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the loans were granted, and were 
duly repaid. 

It was only a few days after Osei’s 
repayment of the second advance 
that I met his young wife in the 
Kingsway Stores one morning. Until 
then I knew the lady only by sight; 
but, finding myself standing beside 
her at the counter, I said, “ Good 
morning, Mrs Lamptey. How does 
your baby like her new perambu- 
lator ?” 

Her reply, spoken with consider- 
able heat, started my enlightenment 
about Osei: “My poor little 
daughter has no perambulator, sir. 
Ever since soon after she was born I 
have begged my husband to buy one 
for her; but he takes no notice of 
my words, and he goes on wasting 
all of his money in very bad company. 
So I have to carry my baby on my 
back —just as though I were a 
common illiterate covercloth-girl and 
not an educated skirt-lady. It is 
quite disgraceful for us both.” 

She followed that with a second 
gust of heartfelt indignation: “‘ Sir, 
please think of this. If I had not 
saved nearly all of the money that I 
earned as a school-teacher in our 
mission school before I was married, 
I should by now be altogether 
ashamed to be seen out in a street. 
Osei has bought me no clothes at all 
since we married two years ago; I 
have to buy all my own clothes out 
of my own money. I have much 
trouble daily, even to get small 
marketing money from Osei. He is 
a wicked man, and is not at all a 
good husband, or a good father to 
his little daughter ! ” 


Mrs Lamptey, although a shapely 
and good-looking Ga type, and 
obviously a well-educated young 
woman, seemed to be something of 
a shrew. She spoke very harshly 
indeed about her errant husband, 
and conveyed it clearly to me that 
she intended to inform him fully 
about our meeting and our conversa- 
tion. So I expected Osei to show 
some embarrassment when next he 
met me ; but if Osei felt embarrassed 
he certainly did not show it. He was 
his usual smiling good-looking self— 
the picture of a man with a clear 
conscience. There seemed to be no 
good grounds for my opening a 
discussion with my chauffeur about 
his domestic affairs, so I said nothing 
about having met his wife; but I 
determined to have a very straight 
talk with him the next time he 
approached me with a cock-and-bull 
story and asked for a loan from the 
Cat’s Bank. 

I felt, however, that it would be 
worth while finding out just what 
the young woman had meant when 
she said he was wasting all his money 
‘in very bad company.’ A keen 
young Superintendent of Police, who 
found it useful to have a first-hand 
knowledge of the night life of the 
town, was able to inform me in full. 
Osei was spending several evenings 
of each week on a tour of the ‘ High- 
life’ bars and dance-halls of Accra. 
On those evenings he was always 
immaculately turned-out in evening 
dress and spotless linen, and he was 
accepted as a popular niember of the 
shadier society of the town. He 
fraternised easily with the raffish 
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section of the African jeunesse dorée 
and with the ‘ wide-boys ’ that made 
up most of the male company at 
such resorts; and he was reported 
to be a favourite dancing-partner 
of one quite beautiful and highly 
notorious ornament of the demi- 
monde de luxe. 

Primed with this knowledge, I 
awaited with interest the day when 
Osei would next pitch me an unlikely 
tale about the necessity for a loan. 
I did not have to wait many weeks; 
and when he did put forward his 
request he did so on grounds that 
were surprisingly original. With 
nothing in his manner to show that 
he was aware of his wife’s conversa- 
tion with me, he asked for a loan 
of five pounds ‘ to enable me to make 
a voluntary thanksgiving offering to 
the Mission that gave me so good an 
education.’ 

Looking back I can hardly see, 


now, why the nature of the request 
affected me as it did ; but I remember 
that its first impact infuriated me. 
Giving my indignation rein I told 
Osei most of what I knew about his 
manner of life, and how he spent 


his money. I taxed him, too, with 
having told me a lot of deliberate lies 
every time he applied for a loan from 
the Cat’s Bank. While I was still 
speaking in anger I realised that Osei 
was giving no more than polite 
interest to my hasty words; and it 
dawned on me that he had antici- 
pated just such an attack and was 
fully prepared to counter it. The 
moment I stopped speaking he 
opened his reply. With personal 
respect and something of hurt regret 


in his voice and manner he said, “ No, 
sir. I told you no lies when I 
borrowed those sums. I fully meant 
to use the money just as I told you ; 
but, after the money was already in 
my pocket, Satan tempted me, and 
I fell!” After a dramatic moment 
of silence he continued: “ It is true 
that I sometimes go to ‘ High-life’ 
places, and behave like other men of 
my age; but then, sir, you must 
remember Solomon and David. I 
am only a poor fellow in Accra, not a 
great King of God’s chosen people ; 
but even I must sometimes enjoy 
myself too.” 

I was by then beginning to realise 
that, as Osei’s Bank Manager, I had 
said rather too much; so I merely 
commented, “It’s a pity you are 
such a damned rascal, Osei.” With 
no trace of anger or resentment in 
his manner he took the last word 
with, “‘ Rascal’ only a little, and 
not often, sir. Never a damned 
rascal, I hope. Solomon and David 
were both great rascals about woman- 
palavers, but they were not damned 
for it.” 

I left it at that; and, since every- 
one was in agreement that the loan 
should be granted to him on the 
usual terms, I eventually handed the 
five pounds to him. We never 
discussed his private life again; but 
I noticed a hint of amused anticipa- 
tion on Osei’s usually impassive 
features when a few days later he 
showed me a formal receipt, from 
the Bursar of the Mission, for the 
sum of five pounds. Osei was, I felt, 
expecting a comment from me. I am 
glad to say that I made none. From 
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then onwards our relations were as 
before ; but, from other sources, I 
was informed that he was no longer 
a regular habitué of the night resorts 
of the town. 

In the whole history of the Cat’s 
Bank no incident gave so much 
pleasure to the depositors as ‘ opera- 
tion Whips and Scorpions,’ which 
was the name given to the final 
paying-off of Ali, the washerman. 
Ali was an excellent washerman ; 
but in nearly every other respect he 
was a highly unpleasant man, and in 
my backstairs household he was 
always the odd man out. So it came 
as small surprise to me when, one 
evening, my cook Quarmi complained 
to me that Ali was leading the 
younger boys into trouble. It was 
common knowledge to my staff that 
loans taken by Ali from the Cat’s 
Bank for such stated purposes as 
sending his wife back to Lagos, 
paying his young brother’s passage 
from Lagos to Accra, and so on, had 
been used by him to set himself up 
as a money-lender. As well as being 
an extortionate usurer he was earning 
money as a gambler’s tout. Every 
afternoon, after he finished his day’s 
washing, he made a tour of the 
servants’ quarters of the bungalows 
of our zone—finding new players, 
encouraging old players to have 
another try, and telling ali of the 
servant-boys where the gambling- 
school would function that night. 
The old professional gambler who 
ran the party gave Ali two shillings 
for each new player he introduced, 
but that ‘bringing money’ was only a 
small part of Ali’s night-time earnings. 


Whenever an unlucky gambler lost 
his last coin, Ali was there to oblige 
him with a small loan. His terms 
were simplicity itself: if the bor- 
rowers were lucky enough to end the 
evening as winners they only had to 
pay Ali twice the sum borrowed, 
but if the loan had to stand over 
until next day it must be repaid at the 
rate of two shillings and sixpence for 
each shilling borrowed. All that had 
been common knowledge to the boys 
for weeks past: it came as news to 
me. 

Quarmi went on to tell me that, 
since the night of Joshua’s and 
Osei’s miraculous run of luck, none 
of the ‘ big men’ of the Cat’s Bank 
had again played in the gambling- 
school. Then, resuming his story of 
Ali’s misdeeds, he said that, a few 
days past, Ali had persuaded our two 
simpletons, Imoru and Kofi, to go 
with him to the gambling-school to 
earn ‘ bringing money’ for him and 
* just to risk a sixpence or two in the 
game.’ Ali had shown them how to 
stake their bets, and at first both had 
beginners’ luck and won a few 
shillings. The two lads ended their 
evening’s play without a coin between 
them, and both had borrowed sums 
from Ali. Imoru had borrowed only 
three shillings, and so had owed Ali 
only seven and sixpence; but Kofi 
had borrowed twelve shillings and 
owed him one pound ten. There 
was righteous indignation in Quarmi’s 
voice as he commented, “Please, sir, 
it was very bad for Kofi to owe one 
pound ten. Because he is my 
marmiton and my apprentice I give 
him all of his clothes and his food, 
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but I do not give him more than 
small moneys. Where coulda young 
boy like Kofi get one pound ten— 
unless he stole it? His mother is an 
educated Cape Coast lady, but she 
is a widow and can give no money to 
Kofi. So, with my own moncy I 
paid that Lagos man thirty shillings 
for the twelve shillings that Kofi 
borrowed from him.” 

When I interrogated Imoru and 
Kofi, both told me exactly the same 
story that I had already heard from 
Quarmi. So next morning I tackled 
Ali about his leading the two 
youngsters into trouble. He listened 
to my words with an exaggerated 
expression of shocked surprise and, 
as soon as I stopped speaking, totally 
denied having taken Imoru and Kofi 
to the gambling-school. He said he 
had never seen either of them there 
at any time whatever, and that he had 
never even heard of them gambling. 


His story was that they had asked 
him for the loans one morning when 
he was doing his laundrywork at my 


bungalow. Purely out of kindness 
of heart he lent Kofi thirty shillings 
and Imoru seven and _ sixpence, 
without charging either of them any 
interest. He had been greatly 
surprised when Quarmi had spoken 
abusively towards him about those 
interest-free loans; but he now 
realised that both Quarmi and Joshua 
hated him for lending Imoru and 
Kofi those sums, because by doing 
so he had robbed them of interest 
that would have been theirs had the 
loans been taken from the Cat’s Bank. 
Ali was as specious a rascal as I have 
met, and he had his story pat—with 


an answer ready for any question I 
put to him; but I did not find him 
convincing. When I said that it 
seemed strange to me that the two 
lads had not come to me for the 
loans, he answered at once with: 
“ They, all two, no be fit for do so ; 
shame catch them. As for them 
Fanti boy he tell me he want them 
money for woman-palaver. As for 
Imoru, your garden-boy, myself I 
sorry for ’um big. He take borrow 
my seven and sispence for go 
buy rum for your head-boy Joshua; 
always your garden-boy have for dash 
Joshua plenty rum. If he no do so, 
Joshua fit for tell you plenty big lies 
for make you sack ’um out from his 
job.” 

That left me with no sort of doubt 
about Ali’s veracity. It was highly 
unlikely that Kofi, not yet twelve years 
old, was a juvenile Don Juan, though 
West African juveniles are some- 
times peculiarly precocious. That 
part of Ali’s story was perhaps 
possible. But the story about Imoru 
supplying Joshua with rum was quite 
certainly untrue. At that time old 
Joshua had already been in my 
employment for over twelve years, 
and there was little about him that I 
did not know. It was well within 
my experience that as little as a half 
tumbler of Accra Brewery lager 
could make Joshua noisily argument- 
ative and pot-valiant ; that a pint of 
any beer made him fighting-drunk 
within a matter of a few minutes, and 
that even a very small drink of any 
‘hard’ liquor transformed him at 
short notice into a violent and 
destructive maniac. He and I shared 
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painful, yet wildly hilarious, memories 
of incidents when a very small 
indulgence on his part had resulted 
in scenes of scandalous disorder. 
Dear old Joshua had no head for 
liquor, and he knew it as well as I did. 
Unfortunately that knowledge did not 
prevent him from an _ occasional 
experiment in its use. It was the 
only blemish on the character of the 
best and most faithful servant I ever 
had in West Africa; and so his 
infrequent lapses were always for- 
given. But no one could deceive me 
with a story about Joshua drinking 
spirits. 

After making it quite clear to Ali 
that I disbelicved him, I told him 
that after next pay-day I would 
employ a new washerman, and that 
with his final pay I would refund his 
deposit from the Cat’s Bank, together 
with the interest it had earned. Ali 
protested loudly that every word he 
had told me was nothing but the 
truth, and that Quarmi and Joshua 
were bad men who had set me 
against him. Then, in a crescendo 
of shouting, he requested God to 
strike him dead if anything he had 
told me was untrue. Finally, after 
he had put several yards between 
himself and me, he shouted, “ Them 
day I come take my money, I go 
bring one my own countrymen for 
witness. No whiteman go fool me 
so I no get my money proper.” 

Osei had brought my car round to 
the front door just in time to hear 
that last sentence of Ali’s. In fury 
he jumped from the driver’s seat and 
ran towards Ali. Ali, gathering up 
the skirts of his gown, fled in panic 

E 


retreat across my neighbour’s com- 
pound and down the road. Osei, 
smiling very happily as he turned 
back from the pursuit, commented 
to me, “ Some day that Lagos man 
shall be chastised, with whips and 
scorpions, for that bad thing he said 
to you, sir.” 

‘Whips and scorpions’ it must 
indeed have been to Ali, that next 
pay-day, when my staff broke even 
with him. The scheme for Ali’s 
punishment was evolved by Quarmi, 
Osei and Joshua, and must have been 
discussed in detail by all the boys for 
days before I was informed and was 
asked to permit it. Explaining the 
plan of action to me Joshua told me 
that at first he and the small-boys 
had intended to waylay Ali and give 
him a good beating, but that 
Constable Braimah and Quarmi 
would not agree to that, since it 
would bring trouble. Then Quarmi 
and Osei had proposed a far better 
way, and he had agreed. Listening 
to the details of the proposed plan, 
I was rather in two minds about it; 
I was even doubtful if it would work; 
but all the boys were so keen to see 
it tried out that in the long run I 
came to terms with them. If Ali 
brought a witness with him, as he 
had said he would, we would pro- 
ceed as planned, but if he brought 
no witness the scheme would be 
abandoned. 

When the pay-day arrived we saw 
Ali coming, complete with a witness 
who was the very picture of a 
Lagosian lawyer’s tout. There was 
delighted approval in the eyes of my 
boys as I told them that Operation 
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‘Whips and Scorpions’ was to go 
forward; but I was still very 
doubtful whether it would succeed. 
Ali, who seemed apprehensive of 
assault, kept very close to the door 
when the pay-day parade assembled 
on my back verandah; and his 
countryman stood on the top step, 
just outside the door. None of the 
boys spoke to Ali, or took any 
particular notice of him or of his 
compatriot, and our pay-day routine 
was as usual. Each servant in turn 
drew his month’s wages, and Ali 
got his washerman’s pay. Then 
we went forward to the month- 
end business of the Cat’s Bank, 
and things became somewhat un- 
usually busy and confused. Various 
additional deposits were tendered, 
accepted and entered-up in the 
Bank’s books; several loans were 
repaid, and one or two applications 
for new advances came under con- 
sideration. Between other jobs, in a 
planned atmosphere of hurry and 
confusion, I explained Ali’s account 
to him. His total deposit was four 
pounds ten, and his share of accrued 
interest worked out at fifteen shillings. 
He agreed that my figures were 
correct. At that point I turned to 
Constable Braimah, who always 
attended the meetings of the Cat’s 
Bank, and asked him, “ Where did 
you put that bag of money we 
counted first, Braimah?” The 
constable pointed to my cash-box. 
“Them money we first count ’um ? 
You done put ’um back inside your 
cas’-bockis, sir.” 

I took the sealed bag of money out 
of my cash-box, and without breaking 


the seal handed it to Ali. Speaking 
hastily, in my hurry to get the pay- 
day banking business finished, I said, 
“Me I no get time plenty this 
evening. Make you hurry proper for 
count your five pounds five from the 
money in this bag. Me I no get time 
for count ’um.” I did not risk 
glancing at Ali at that moment, but 
Constable Braimah told me later 
that when I handed the bag of money 
to him he looked at his friend and 
seemed amused at something. For 
some minutes we got on earnestly 
with the affairs of the Cat’s Bank ; 
all of us with our backs turned on 
Ali, who had broken the seal on the 
bag of money and could be heard 
counting it and building it into little 
piles on the board floor. When I 
turned round and asked him if he 
had yet finished counting his five 
pounds five, he pointed to a heap of 
coins standing on his handkerchief 
and said, “ Yes, sah. I count ’um 
finish.” 

As we were still speaking Osei and 
Quarmi moved between Ali and the 
door. Then Joshua said, “ Wasser- 
man, you done count your money 
proper? You count five pound and 
five sillin correct? You no make 
small mistake at all?” Without an 
instant’s hesitation Ali replied, ““ My 
bank-money correct proper. Me I 
count ’um two times. He be five 
pounds and five sillin”; and the 
hitherto silent ‘ witness,’ from his 
seat on the top step outside the door, 
echoed, “Five pounds and five 
sillin correct. Me too I look ’um.” 

Osei bent down, picked up all the 
money from the handkerchief and 
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handed it to me, while Quarmi 
handed to Ali the paper bag with the 
rest of the money in it. Every eye 
was on Ali’s face as Quarmi told him, 
“We put ten pounds and ten 
shillings in this bag before Master 
sealed it. We have five witnesses 
who counted it correct. You counted 
the five pounds and five shillings that 
we have taken, and so you now have 
five pounds and five shillings that is 
left in the bag. Take your money 
now, and go!” 

Ali’s facial expression deserved 
the attention it was getting from us 
all; but only his features spoke. 





Silently he put the bag of money into 
the pocket of his gown; then he 
turned, and, with no farewells on 
either side, went sadly down the 
steps. His countryman, who looked 
somewhat dazed and was making a 
peculiar clucking noise in his throat, 
departed with him; and we con- 
spirators were left to count the spoil, 
Operation ‘ Whips and Scorpions’ 
gave the Cat’s Bank a clear profit of 
seventeen shillings, as well as a 
happy memory that has lasted for 
years since. It may even have given 
Ali a lesson ; but that, of course, is 
pure conjecture. 
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BY A. G. D. 


ONE day Steve rang me up. Steve 
is a Group Captain. “ Would you 
like a balloon next Saturday?” 
Stalling for time and with visions 
of children’s parties, I countered, 
“Perhaps; why?” “ Well,” he 
continued, “I thought you might 
like to ride in one—or, maybe I 
should say, under one—and we 
could let it off from your place.” 

So it happened that on the Satur- 
day morning there lay, stretched 
out on the grass, a large circle of 
rubberised material, made in alter- 
nate sectors of red and silver radiating 
from a gas-valve in the middle. 
Over the balloon was a large net, 
firmly pegged down at each corner. 
Beside it stood a large basket (just 
like Falstaff’s laundry-basket) and a 
trailer loaded with dozens of cylinders 
of compressed hydrogen. From the 
cylinders, pipes led to a main 
collector-tube which vanished under- 
neath the circle. It all looked so 
primitive that I began to have 
second thoughts about the ride. A 
man called Fletcher took a minute 
off from bustling round, supervising 
the inflation, and introduced him- 
self. He said he was to be the 
captain of the balloon. 

Four at a time the cylinders were 
turned on and the gas rushed through 
the collector-pipe. By degrees the 


fabric rose, looking exactly like an 
outsize, striped cottage-loaf. Slowly 
it lifted until at last, by lunch-time, 
the enormous globe, over thirty feet 
in diameter, was fully inflated and 
straining at its net. Fletcher had 
the basket moved underneath, and 
fastened it to the many cords 
hanging down. Almost casually he 
said, “Do you know that this 
basket is over twenty years old?” 
Then, seeing the look of horror 
on my face, he added, “But I 
believe it to be quite safe. There 
are straps which go right round 
from the cords on either side, under 
the floor of the basket. So, if it 
creaks a bit, don’t worry, and even 
if the wickerwork does collapse, we 
should not fall through.” 

As the time for take-off approached, 
Fletcher drilled us carefully: “ You 
will see that the basket has a lot 
of sand-bags in it. First, I will 
get in and then take out an equivalent 
weight of bags. They weigh forty 
pounds each. Next, the Group 
Captain will get in, and I will take 
out more bags. Lastly, we will do 
the same for you. This will leave 
us slightly heavier than air. The 
crew will then walk us to the take- 
off point. Whatever you do, don’t 
get out without warning. Someone 
once did this to me because he had 
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forgotten something. The balloon 
tore up like a bubble, flattened 
like a mushroom all the way. I was 
at five thousand feet before I could 
balance it up again!” We nodded 
nervously. As far as I was concerned, 
nothing would have induced me to 
do anything whatever without ample 
warning, primarily in case it strained 
the basket, in which I had little 
faith. One by one we got in as he 
had directed. 

When Fletcher had adjusted the 
balance of the balloon, half a dozen 
men, each with one hand on the 
basket, lifted the whole contraption, 
including the three of us, with no 
more trouble than they would have 
had in carrying one shopping-basket 
between them. Fletcher explained 
that he used six men, not to lift 
the basket, but to hold it down if 


a gust of wind came. I was thankful 
that it was a calm day. Stepping 
briskly, the crew walked us across 
the field to the spot Fletcher had 
chosen for the ascent, and from 
which we were least likely to become 


entangled in any obstruction if 
there should be drift as we rose. 
There they put us down. 

Fletcher told the crew to stand 
clear. He picked up a sand-bag 
and slowly he poured out sand. 
Suddenly I realised that we were 
a few inches above the ground 
and drifting very gently sideways. 
Fletcher let out more sand. As 
we began to rise, Steve leaned over 
the edge of the basket and shouted 
down to the crew, “Don’t you 
forget that if this device does not 
come down properly, I am entitled 
to six Group Captains to carry my 


coffin at the funeral!” I thought 
this a very poor joke. However, 
it delighted the crew and there was 
a gust of laughter. I found it 
quite astonishing; there we were, 
airborne, and I could hear what 
people on the ground were saying. 

In about five minutes we had 
reached 1200 feet and Fletcher let 
out a little gas to stop the ascent. 
At height there was a gentle breeze 
of five to seven knots and, peering 
over the edge of the basket, we 
could distinguish our gentle and 
silent movement across the country- 
side. I could hardly believe my 
senses. Although we could talk 
perfectly normally we did not say 
much, it was so entertaining to 
listen to the multitude of sounds 
that came from down below. I 
had never realised how many of 
the world’s sounds are deadened 
and lost among intervening obstacles 
or drowned by the wind. We, 
drifting, had no wind and nothing 
between us and the sounds. We 
heard a man sawing wood about 
three or four fields away ; a tractor 
was ploughing and we could hear 
the put-put-put of its exhaust and 
the clank of metal as it moved; 
we picked out the tune an errand- 
boy was whistling as he bicycled 
along a road ; we saw people running 
out of their houses as we floated 
overhead, and heard them talking. 
An aeroplane flew underneath us 
and it was disturbing to hear the 
roar of an aircraft’s motor coming 
from below. In the balloon we had 
a walkie-talkie radio set so as to 
keep in touch with a car which was 
to follow us until we landed. We 
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ONE day Steve rang me up. Steve 
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“Perhaps; why?” “ Well,” he 
continued, “I thought you might 
like to ride in one—or, maybe I 
should say, under one—and we 
could let it off from your place.” 

So it happened that on the Satur- 
day morning there lay, stretched 
out on the grass, a large circle of 
rubberised material, made in alter- 
nate sectors of red and silver radiating 
from a gas-valve in the middle. 
Over the balloon was a large net, 
firmly pegged down at each corner. 
Beside it stood a large basket (just 
like Falstaff’s laundry-basket) and a 
trailer loaded with dozens of cylinders 
of compressed hydrogen. From the 
cylinders, pipes led to a main 
collector-tube which vanished under- 
neath the circle. It all looked so 
primitive that I began to have 
second thoughts about the ride. A 
man called Fletcher took a minute 
off from bustling round, supervising 
the inflation, and introduced him- 
self. He said he was to be the 
captain of the balloon. 

Four at a time the cylinders were 
turned on and the gas rushed through 
the collector-pipe. By degrees the 


fabric rose, looking exactly like an 
outsize, striped cottage-loaf. Slowly 
it lifted until at last, by lunch-time, 
the enormous globe, over thirty feet 
in diameter, was fully inflated and 
straining at its net. Fletcher had 
the basket moved underneath, and 
fastened it to the many cords 
hanging down. Almost casually he 
said, “Do you know that this 
basket is over twenty years old?” 
Then, seeing the look of horror 
on my face, he added, “But I 
believe it to be quite safe. There 
are straps which go right round 
from the cords on either side, under 
the floor of the basket. So, if it 
creaks a bit, don’t worry, and even 
if the wickerwork does collapse, we 
should not fall through.” 

As the time for take-off approached, 
Fletcher drilled us carefully: “ You 
will see that the basket has a lot 
of sand-bags in it. First, I will 
get in and then take out an equivalent 
weight of bags. They weigh forty 
pounds each. Next, the Group 
Captain will get in, and I will take 
out more bags. Lastly, we will do 
the same for you. This will leave 
us slightly heavier than air. The 
crew will then walk us to the take- 
off point. Whatever you do, don’t 
get out without warning. Someone 
once did this to me because he had 
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forgotten something. The balloon 
tore up like a bubble, flattened 
like a mushroom all the way. I was 
at five thousand feet before I could 
balance it up again!” We nodded 
nervously. As far as I was concerned, 
nothing would have induced me to 
do anything whatever without ample 
warning, primarily in case it strained 
the basket, in which I had little 
faith. One by one we got in as he 
had directed. 

When Fletcher had adjusted the 
balance of the balloon, half a dozen 
men, each with one hand on the 
basket, lifted the whole contraption, 
including the three of us, with no 
more trouble than they would have 
had in carrying one shopping-basket 
between them. Fletcher explained 
that he used six men, not to lift 
the basket, but to hold it down if 
a gust of wind came. I was thankful 
that it was a calm day. Stepping 
briskly, the crew walked us across 
the field to the spot Fletcher had 
chosen for the ascent, and from 
which we were least likely to become 
entangled in any obstruction if 
there should be drift as we rose. 
There they put us down. 

Fletcher told the crew to stand 
clear. He picked up a sand-bag 
and slowly he poured out sand. 
Suddenly I realised that we were 
a few inches above the ground 
and drifting very gently sideways. 
Fletcher let out more sand. As 
we began to rise, Steve leaned over 
the edge of the basket and shouted 
down to the crew, “Don’t you 
forget that if this device does not 
come down properly, I am entitled 
to six Group Captains to carry my 


coffin at the funeral!” I thought 
this a very poor joke. However, 
it delighted the crew and there was 
a gust of laughter. I found it 
quite astonishing; there we were, 
airborne, and I could hear what 
people on the ground were saying. 

In about five minutes we had 
reached 1200 feet and Fletcher let 
out a little gas to stop the ascent. 
At height there was a gentle breeze 
of five to seven knots and, peering 
over the edge of the basket, we 
could distinguish our gentle and 
silent movement across the country- 
side. I could hardly believe my 
senses. Although we could talk 
perfectly normally we did not say 
much, it was so entertaining to 
listen to the multitude of sounds 
that came from down below. I 
had never realised how many of 
the world’s sounds are deadened 
and lost among intervening obstacles 
or drowned by the wind. We, 
drifting, had no wind and nothing 
between us and the sounds. We 
heard a man sawing wood about 
three or four fields away ; a tractor 
was ploughing and we could hear 
the put-put-put of its exhaust and 
the clank of metal as it moved; 
we picked out the tune an errand- 
boy was whistling as he bicycled 
along a road ; we saw people running 
out of their houses as we floated 
overhead, and heard them talking. 
An aeroplane flew underneath us 
and it was disturbing to hear the 
roar of an aircraft’s motor coming 
from below. In the balloon we had 
a walkie-talkie radio set so as to 
keep in touch with a car which was 
to follow us until we landed. We 
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could talk to the driver, but neither 
Steve nor I was able to pick the 
car out from the dozens of others 
we could see. We argued about 
it for some time till Fletcher said, 
in the pitying tone of voice that is 
sometimes used to explain simple 
facts to children, “Why don’t 
you ask him to blow his horn three 
times?” This was duly passed 
over the radio and, as the triple 
note came up from below, we all 
said together, “‘ There he is!” 
Fletcher had, of course, done 
this many times before, but both 
Steve and I were soon behaving 
like little boys. We shouted down 
from the balloon to people working 
in the fields. We inquired after 
the state of their crops, offering 
gratuitous comment on how they 
looked from above. A man shouted 
up to us, “Where are you going 
to land, because I want to try and 
get there first?’ He seemed quite 
put out when we answered that we 
had no idea, for it depended entirely 
where the wind drifted us. It was 
easy to see the roads ahead and, 
switching off the radio, we would 
yell to our escort car something 
like ‘. . . wait by the third house 
on the left after you pass a pub 
called the “‘ Rose and Crown.” We 
will drift over there, and we'll 
give you more instructions then!’ 
Whenever we shouted, tremendous 
echoes would come rippling back 
from all round us. The stillness of 
the air up there and the complete 
and utter silence were positively 
eerie. The creaking of the basket 
as we moved our feet sounded like 
machine-gun fire. I have flown 


often, and it was a wonderful change 
to be low enough to see the country- 
side closely, and to have time to 
study it—instead of whizzing past 
it at breakneck speed. 

At last the time came to descend. 
Fletcher pulled the cord which 
would let gas out of the valve on 
the top of the balloon. We could 
feel the basket beginning to sink, 
even before his special instruments 
showed it. When we had reached 
about five hundred feet Fletcher 
said, “I think this will do for the 
moment, till we can see a suitable 
landing-place in our path.” I always 
had visions of balloonists throwing 
out sand-bags to stop coming down. 
Not so. Fletcher picked up a small 
handful of sand and, holding it 
over the edge of the balloon, let 
about a quarter of it run through 
his fingers—perhaps a couple of 
ounces. The descent stopped. The 
rest of the handful he put back 
in the bag. He had perfect and 
most delicate control for up and 
down, even though he had no 
control whatever from side to side. 
He explained that the balance is 
so sensitive that, if you were to 
drop, for example, a camera over- 
board, it would probably cause a 
500-foot rise while sorting things 
out and before getting the balloon 
settled down again. 

When Fletcher saw suitable terrain 
ahead he lowered a 250-foot rope 
under the basket—it was a little 
thicker than a washing-line. He 
explained that he would be letting 
out some more gas till about half 
the rope trailed on the ground; 
then he would stop. If the balloon 
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went lower, there would be less 
weight because of more rope on 
the ground, so the balloon would 
go up again. If it went too high, 
the rope would pull it down. In 
this way, the balloon would drift 
gently along, a little more than a 
hundred feet above the ground, 
above the trees and buildings in 
which it might get caught, following 
the contours, up hill and down 
dale. Then, when Fletcher was 
sure of his landing-spot, he could 
pull the valve and down we would go. 

Drifting at a hundred feet was 
even more delightful, for we could 
see the spectators’ faces. It was 


easy to see the looks of utter in- 
credulity and to hear their startled 
remarks. Luckily we did not have 
a woman aboard to hear what some 
of the men said ! 

At last Fletcher chose his landing- 


area. Just before we reached the 
near boundary of the field he pulled 
the valve and held it down. We 
began to sink. “Grip onto the 
rear edge of the basket,” he said, 
“and bend your knees as we touch. 
The basket will probably fall over. 


Night-flying has a peculiar fascina- 
tion. It is because you have to take 
so much on trust. In the day- 
time you can see where you are 
going and your senses record exactly 
what is happening. You work 
accordingly. At night, when flying, 
you are completely divorced from 
anything except the instruments and 
the lines of lights that show where 
the ground must be. You cannot 


In this way you will not hurt your- 
self. Do not, whatever you do, face 
forwards or you will be thrown 
down on your nose. This,” he 
added unnecessarily, “is extremely 
painful.” As it turned out, the 
wind was so light that the basket 
came down with only a slight thump, 
no worse than jumping off a kitchen 
chair, and it stayed upright. “ Don’t 
get out,” Fletcher added hastily, 
“till we have lost a lot more gas. 
If you do, the other two will be 
whisked up into the air again.” 

We stood there, three people in 
a laundry-basket in the middle of 
a field, feeling rather ridiculous as 
people ran towards us from every 
direction. Our only difficulty was 
in trying to stop them from smoking 
near the balloon. Thousands of 
cubic feet of hydrogen were pouring 
from it. They seemed to take it 
as a personal insult when Fletcher 
suggested that if the mixture caught 
fire it would blow them into the 
middle of next week. I felt that 
their grandfathers and grandmothers 
would have been more circumspect 
in a similar situation. 


see the ground at all except when 
there is a bright moon, or when a 
landing-light is used (which is very 
rare). Yet an aircraft must be flown 
exactly as if it was broad daylight, 
for aircraft will only fly in one way. 
They take no heed of light or dark. 

Imagine, if you will, driving a 
car without headlights very fast 
along a road. The accelerator is 
stuck and it is impossible to slow 
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down. Luckily, you have been 
assured that the road is clear and, 
where it narrows, there are little 
lights like cats’~eyes on either side to 
mark the kerbs. In places, however, 
when the road is broad enough, 
there are no cats’-eyes and you must 
rush on in the inky blackness. It 
would be, I submit, a somewhat 
peculiar sensation. You would want 
desperately to see that the way 
ahead was free from obstructions— 
just to be sure—but you would 
have to continue. I get a similar 
kind of feeling when I night-fly, 
although many years of flying have 
stopped it from being disconcerting. 
It is intriguing, and if the night is 
right, it can be most beautiful. 
Shortly before midnight I nosed 
the Meteor out of the dispersal 
point. Ahead of me there were 
two little bars of light waving in 
the darkness, telling me what to 


do. They were special torches and ~ 


between them, although I could 
not see him, an aircraft marshaller 
moved and he was guiding me as 
I taxied out. By pointing one bar 
at the port wheel and rotating the 
other he would be saying, ‘ swing 
the aircraft to the left.’ Rotating 
both together told me to come 
straight ahead. When he had led 
me out to the taxi-track I turned 
down it towards the end of the 
runway. ‘The taxi-track is marked 
with little lights, orange on one 
side and blue on the other. The 
double line stretched away into the 
distance and I allowed the aircraft 
to roll down the space between. 

At the entrance to the runway 
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I stopped and did my final checks 
for take-off. All were satisfactory 
and I asked control for permission 
to take-off. Having got it I entered 
the runway and lined the aircraft 
up, pointing along its length. On 
each side, stretching away into the 
distance for over a mile, was a line 
of lights, each one fifty yards from 
the next. Except for that, everything 
above, below and on either side was 
just darkness. I put the brakes on 
and began to ease the throttles open. 
Having checked that full power was 
coming from each engine, I released 
the brakes. The five tons or so 
of thrust from the two engines 
urged the aircraft down the runway. 
The converging lines of the flare- 
path seemed to open as we sped 
down the middle. Out of the 
corners of my eyes the pairs of 
lights could be seen, flicking out 
of sight, ever faster. Soon the 
aircraft lifted and the runway lights 
began to drop away. I selected 
“wheels up.’ At the same moment 
I stopped looking outside and con- 
centrated solely on the instruments. 
To one side of the instrument-panel 
the colours of the undercarriage 
indicator were changing : from green 
to red as the wheels unlocked and 
then, one-two-three, they went out 
as the wheels locked ‘up.’ The 
instruments told me the machine was 
in a gentle climb and soon it was 
nearing three hundred miles an hour. 

Outside the cockpit, apart from 
an occasional speck of light on the 
ground, which was dropping rapidly 
away, there was nothing to be seen 
at all. I was in a world of my own. 
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In front of me was the block of 
instruments. The luminous paint 
glowed abnormally bright under 
the influence of the ultra-violet 
lights which shone on them from 
beneath the cockpit coaming. Faintly 
I could hear the whine of the jet 
engines and the hiss of the wind. 
One’s natural senses—even the sense 
of balance—have to be rigidly sup- 
pressed because they are so un- 
reliable—they cannot tell one any- 
thing that may be trusted. Only the 
instruments could tell me what the 
aircraft was doing in relation to 
the earth below because I had 
learned to read and accept implicitly 
their message. 

For a few moments after take-off 
there were occasional farmhouse 
lights to be seen outside the cockpit. 
Then, when the altimeter read two 
thousand feet, they vanished suddenly 
and I knew we had entered cloud. 
This could be confirmed by looking 
out towards the wing-tips, where 
there was a red-and-green glow 
from the port and starboard naviga- 
tion lights shining against the mist 
on either side. With that odd sense 
of immobility that one gets in 
cloud, the climb continued steadily. 
Methodically I was scanning the 
instrument panel, each dial in its 
proper turn and then back to the 
beginning again. At ten thousand 
feet the stars appeared overhead. We 
had come out of the top of the 
cloud layer. 

When the altimeter read thirty 
thousand feet, about fifty or sixty 
miles from take-off, there were 
patches of lights to be seen below. 

E2 


This showed that we were running 
away from the clouds and into 
clearer weather. But, by the time 
forty thousand feet had been reached 
and there was more than a hundred 
miles behind, the night had become 
one in a thousand. The air was 
clear as crystal, and down below 
could be seen the night face of half 
England. There was no sight of 
the ground itself. It was like look- 
ing down on a limitless expanse of 
black velvet, soft and deep. As a 
spider’s- web in the early dawn, 
with its thousand droplets of dew 
catching and reflecting the light, so 
looked each town, only infinitely 
more beautiful—a myriad gems laid 
delicately on the velvet. The lines 
of the streets could be picked out 
by the little points of lights—the 
street-lamps. The streets themselves 
were invisible. Some rows of lights 
were blue, some orange and others 
looked like sparks of diamonds. At 
some points in the town specks and 
flashes of red and green could be 
seen as advertisements gave their 
messages to passers-by. In between 
the thousands of little lines, the 
shape of the town itself appeared 
to be a phosphorescent green. It 
was easy to sce where the built-up 
areas ended. I do not know why 
buildings should appear a green or 
misty-blue colour, but perhaps it 
has some connection with the millions 
of house and shop lights shining 
from the windows on to lawns and 
slaty pavements. Most towns were 
little illuminated webs on their own, 
but sometimes a thread would run 
from one to another where big 
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towns lay close together, as in the 
Midlands. As this fantastic sight 
sank in, I began counting the 
towns and identifying them on my 
map—Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
Coventry, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Liverpool, Oxford. . . . I lost count 
of them all. All those towns to be 
seen at one time. It was almost 
incredible. Back over my shoulder, 
in the direction of London, there 
was just darkness. There must have 
been cloud between me and the city. 

In a single-seater there is, in 
some respects, a distinct sensation 
of solitude as one sits in the cockpit, 
apparently almost motionless and 
eight miles from the nearest house, 
tree, human being or blade of grass. 
On the other hand, there is an 
incessant radio chatter of flying 
business pouring into one’s ears 
from the many other aircraft in 
the air and ground-stations on 
watch. One might suppose that 
it would be quiet at night: far 
from it. If you listen from forty 
thousand feet, from which height 
you seem to be able to hear everyone, 
it is as though the air must be stiff 
with people flying. I listened for 
a long time to an American team 
doing practice ground - controlled 
approaches, talking aircraft down on 
to the ground and telling them what 
to do as they watched them by 
radar. The controller who was 
doing the talking was particularly 
good at his job. From his crisp 
instructions I could visualise most 
Clearly the pilot’s actions in successive 
aircraft and just what they were 
doing at any instant. The G.C.A. 
team worked many different aircraft 


from different places; for, as each 
practice was complete, the pilot 
would come on the air with a word 
of thanks. All kinds of voices 
were to be heard—lIrish brogue, 
Cockney, American, Scottish and 
even best B.B.C. Always the con- 
troller would come back with a 
rich Southern drawl, saying, “ Thank 
you for your co-operation, suh ; 
it has been most pleasant to have 
you with us, and we hope you will 
come again. Good-night to you, 
suh, and a good journey home.” 
A delightful human touch in a 
deadly serious business. 

At Shrewsbury I turned towards 
Middlesbrough and Newcastle. I 
could hardly believe my eyes as 
I looked at each of the little spiders’- 
webs of lights below and ahead of 
the aircraft. One by one I counted 
them on the map. Liverpool, which 
could be identified because the 
lights stopped suddenly to its left— 
that must be the sea; Manchester, 
Blackburn, Bradford, Leeds, and far 
beyond that some more lights which 
stopped abruptly. Could that really 
be my next turning-point and the 
sea again on the other side of Eng- 
land, far ahead? Perhaps it was a 
layer of cloud hiding the lights. 
Another check. From where I was 
to Bradford—about sixty miles— 
the lights stopped roughly the same 
distance again beyond Bradford. 
It must be Middlesbrough itself, 
nearly a hundred and fifty miles 
away. This was no navigation 
exercise: it was just a joy-flight! 

I tucked the map into the pocket 
of my flying-overalls and settled 
down to enjoy myself for twenty 
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minutes till we reached Middles- 
brough. That night, with most of 
England laid out below me, it was 
firmly brought home to me that 
my detailed knowledge of geography 
was rudimentary. It was most 
confusing trying to decide the identity 
of each town. Bolton, Blackburn 
and Preston sat in a little clutch, 
and the map had to come out again 
to settle which was which. Black- 
pool was easy—it was more brightly 
lit and, of course, it was on the 
coast. The most northerly place 
that I saw was Edinburgh: it 
could be seen from the vicinity of 
Leeds ; later, from the coastline at 
Middlesbrough, although it was a 
little closer, it was hidden by clouds 
round Newcastle. 

At Middlesbrough it was south- 
wards once more on a heading for 
base. 


By the time we were abreast 
of Hull the cloud had closed in 
underneath and the magic of the 


lights below was past. For all 
that could be seen, the aircraft 
might as well have been over a 
blackboard. Not having to shine 
through that part of the atmosphere 
which lay below, the stars above were 
amazingly brilliant and numerous. 
As base approached I thought of 
the late supper which would be 
ready for me after landing. In 
prospect it seemed most delicious, 
even if it was to come straight 
from a frying-pan wielded by a 
tired and bored cook. Soon, under 
the orders of the controller, the 
aircraft was plunging earthwards, 
tearing off the thousands of feet. 
My relaxation was so complete that, 
when we entered cloud I was not 


expecting it. I jumped like a 
startled rabbit when there was a 
sudden flash of red and green as 
the navigation lights lit the mist 
beside me. Usually, red and green 
lights close by mean a risk of collision 
with another aircraft. That was the 
end of all reveries ! 

At last we broke cloud and entered 
the circuit. As the undercarriage 
indicator lights lit, one-two-three, a 
vivid green, a thought of gratitude 
went up to the gremlins who fly 
with all pilots. Even they had not 
conspired to give trouble. In a 
few moments the flare-path was 
lined up ahead. Gradually the 
lights came nearer and, as the 
twin lines levelled out on either 
side, a gentle back-pressure on the 
stick held them there. Complete 
and utter blackness, except for the 
double row of light spots to reassure 
me that the runway must be between 
them. Speed was dropping off 
and the wheels settled gently onto 
something hard. Hundreds of times 
that has happened, but it never stops 
being an odd feeling, sliding several 
tons of machinery at a hundred 
miles an hour on to something you 
cannot see. As the brakes came 
on, the lights on either side passed 
less and less quickly and finally 
slowed up to walking-pace. I turned 
off the end of the runway at the 
last pair of lights and into the space 
between the orange and blue rows. 

Having taxied in, stowed the 
aircraft in the hangar, signed up 
the log-books, put away my flying- 
gear and eaten my meal, I drove 
home to sleep out what was left 
of the night. 





SWEET JASMINE 


BY DOROTHEA JOBLIN 


LORDLY and magnificent—that is 
how I would describe the elegant 
gentleman who, without a by-your- 
leave, swept into my tiny train 
compartment, cast round it a dis- 
dainful glance, and then ordered his 
many servants to dispose his strange- 
looking luggage in every available 
place. There were large round 
wicker - baskets, tin trunks, huge 
nebulous-looking bundles, and large 
brass water-pots. It was as well 
that I, gazing in astonishment from 
on top of my bed-roll in a corner 
of my bed, had only one small 
suitcase and one even smaller zip- 
bag. 

Having recovered from the shock 
of finding I was to share my nights 
and days with a Man, I decided he 
was as good as any. So aristocratic 
and remote he seemed that he 
breathed a rarified air far above my 
head, and ignored the irritation of 
my existence. Besides which, he 
tossed a few coins at the beggars, 
who had been distressing me im- 
measurably by weaving long sup- 
plicating hands through the bars 
of the open window and gazing at 
me with awful pleading eyes. He 
dusted his fingers at them as though 
they were grains of sand, and they 
drifted away. 

However, in India no situation is 


ever stable for long. In his remote 
way he apparently decided that he 
did not care at all for the look of 
me. With a certain amount of 
regret I watched the whole process 
repeated in reverse, while he removed 
himself to some more desirable 
neighbourhood. 

My next dip in the bran-tub was 
a much more lively character. While 
his servants made up the other bed, 
he retired into the toilet, and emerged 
again in a pair of striped pyjamas. 
He only faintly acknowledged my 
presence. 

We had hardly settled in for the 
night before a gentleman in white 
pipe-stem trousers erupted into the 
already crowded compartment. He 
seemed to find it to his liking, and 
proceeded to haul down from the 
wall above my head a third and 
unsuspected bed. 

“Oh, No!” I silently prayed to 
the hot fetid night. 

Yet another bed was dragged, 
like a conjurer’s rabbit, from the 
wall over Pyjamas’s head: Pipe- 
Stem produced a woman in a blue 
sari, and heaved her into it. Then 
he removed his long black cloak 
and climbed up to the regions 
above my head. We all settled 
down once more, and the train 
creaked slowly out of the station. 
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I went to sléep dreaming we 
had already arrived at Udaipur— 
that Mecca of loveliness for whose 
sake I was making this journey off 
the beaten track in India, at the 
height of the hot season. ‘ You're 
mad!’ friends had said bluntly. 
But when the choice lies between 
hot season or not at all, does one 
really hesitate ? 

When I awoke dawn was just 
breaking and the train was at a 
standstill. I was startled to hear 
a strange droning sound coming 
from above my head. Then I 
became aware that the same droning 
noise was being repeated all the 
way down the train, receding into 
the distance like noises in a dream. 
Pipe-Stem, I realised, was at his 
prayers. Glancing up at Mum I 
could see she was rustling round 


in her blue sari, but making no 


sound. She had not seemed too 
well the night before, and now she 
looked distinctly seedy. Pyjamas 
was sitting up in his stripes, making 
no other concession to a daytime 
toilet. 

The long day wore on. We 
stopped and started endlessly, but 
never seemed to arrive anywhere. 
Pipe-Stem had come down from his 
eyrie, and engaged in lively discourse 
with Pyjamas. How I should have 
liked to know what they were say- 
ing! Their eyes flashed, their hands 
darted in swift gesture, they never 
came to the end of it. Mum might 
have been a goat tethered on her 
bunk for all the notice they took 
of her. Occasionally she came to 
life and emitted a short guttural 


scolding remark, whereat Pipe-Stem 
sprang to his tall brass water-jar, 
poured some water into a little brass 
bowl, and silently handing it to 
her, resumed his argument. 

They behaved as if I was invisible. 

Suddenly into his rhythmic pattern 
I exploded a bomb. I spoke. “‘ What 
has happened? Why have we not 
arrived at Jaipur?” I demanded 
loudly. 

Pipe-Stem leaped across the room 
as though stabbed in the rear. With 
back turned, he busied himself over 
the water-bottle, leaving Pyjamas to 
cope. Pyjamas, back to the wall, 
explained in halting English that 
there were many delays . . . perhaps 
a derailment . . . perhaps floods . . . 
no one knew... . I gathered also 
that no one was surprised. 

“Tt is always so... .” he added 


vaguely. 


We were eight hours late when 
we arrived at Jaipur, and after half 
a day’s break I boarded the train 
once more. This time my companion 
was of a more approachable type. 

My first sight of Mr Sharma was 
of a small man in a white duck suit 
and topee, leaning in my window, 
quacking like a Donald Duck, and 
pointing fiercely at the little toilet- 
room. He was instructing his peon 
to clean it up ; and it could certainly 
do with it. 

“What a bossy little man!” I 
thought. 

These two-berth—and at times 
four-berth—compartments run right 
across the train, with a little toilet- 
room leading off; thus you are 
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completely isolated with your travel- 
ling companions between stops. 

Mr Sharma’s peon was a poor 
miserable underprivileged - looking 
creature. One felt that the quality 
of joy had never even remotely 
crossed his horizon. He produced 
from off the platform an even more 
miserable creature with a twig broom 
in his hand. With this broom he 
disturbed and rearranged the pattern 
of filth and then departed. Honour 
thus satisfied, Mr Sharma retired 
into the toilet-room, while the peon 
distributed round the compartment 
the usual incredible amount of 
luggage. He extracted sheets and 
pillows from a tin trunk, and made 
up a comfortable-looking bed. I 
unrolled my sticky bed-roll and 
lay down on it. 

Presently Mr Sharma emerged 
attired in a cool white dhoti, salaamed 
to me, and got into bed. The peon 
put a tin trunk across his knees to 
form a table, and served him, in 
little bowls, with what looked a 
delicious curry meal. 

I unwrapped the crumpled paper 
round the sandwiches provided by 
the hotel at Jaipur, and peered at 
them. They were dry and already 
curling in the heat. I could see 
lettuce (‘ Never eat salad greens in 
India,’ said a voice in my mind’s 
ear) and meat (in this heat!). My 
sandwiches went out of the window. 
I turned my attention to my bottle 
of water. My imagination pictured 
a dense ring of germs gambolling 
round the lip, so I held the bottle 
above my open mouth and tentatively 
poured a little in. It was luke- 


warm and tasted of the sweet syrup 
that had originally filled the bottle. 
I corked it up-.again, but decided 
against sending it to join the sand- 
wiches. 

At the next station the peon left 
us for humbler quarters. Mr Sharma 
and I bid each other good-night, and 
went to sleep. 

When I awoke in the morning I 
knew we should soon reach Udaipur. 
Mr Sharma was sitting cross-legged 
on his bed saying his prayers. He 
looked very good. He bowed to 
me, and said we had stopped many 
times in the night. So I resigned 
myself once more. We talked during 
a long, incredibly hot, dusty morn- 
ing. Mr Sharma, I learned, was a 
government clerk, returning home 
to Udaipur from a business trip. 
By the time we reached Chittorgah 
we were already eight hours late. 
Here, Mr Sharma informed me, we 
would wait six hours. I began to 
realise that death in the desert from 
thirst must be a very horrible fate. 

It was then that I confided to 
Mr Sharma how hot and sticky I 
felt, and how I could not face trying 
to bathe in our filthy toilet-room. 
In that moment Mr Sharma swelled 
in stature to heroic proportions. 
He took me over. He became my 
counsellor, guide and friend. Not 
to worry... he said... he would 
show me where I could bathe on 
the station. When the train drew 
up, he led me to a room where 
large barrels of water stood on a 
concrete floor. He showed me how 
I could bathe by dipping the water 
out and pouring it over myself. 
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Never had a bath seemed so 
luxurious. Feeling like a different 
being, I explored along the station 
and found a little man sitting in a 
narrow office. He was the station- 
master. 

“Sit down . . . sit down,” he 
said affably. There was a long 
bamboo screen that swayed back 
and forth across the ceiling. I 
recognised with delight a punka— 
and, following the rope that stretched 
from it to the floor, discovered the 
punka-wallah, assiduously pulling. 
Along the ‘ beaten track’ in India 
the punka has given place to the 
electric fan. 

A long glass of iced water was 
thrust into my hand. I think the 
nectar of the gods must have tasted 
like that. It was half empty before 


the voice in my mind said sternly, 


. . and never, NEVER touch ice!’ 
Oh, well . . . so what? I had 
dysentery anyway. 

“I'd love another glass,” I said 
gratefully to the station-master. 

“Oh, there you are,” cried the 
voice of Mr Sharma. “I thought 
you’d never finish your bath.” 

He himself had business to do, 
but he had arranged for a tonga to 
take me up to the Red Fort, and 
he had put many bottles of soda- 
water in the tonga for me. So I 
joggled off, back to back with the 
driver of the tonga, up a very long 
steep hill to the Fort. I was con- 
siderably distressed at the tiny horse 
being made to trot all the way up 
this steep incline, dragging my not 
inconsiderable weight balanced at 
the farthest possible point from the 





fulcrum. In my far-off driving 
days, at the merest suggestion of a 
rise in the road we had all immedi- 
ately bowed ourselves forward, like 
grass before the wind, and at a 
steep hill we had obligingly got 
out and walked. When I tried to 
intervene on behalf of the wee horse 
the driver only seized the opportunity 
to put up the price. 

Arrived at the great sprawling 
Fort in the midday heat, I firmly 
refused to view any of it, save what 
could be seen from a seat under 
the largest tree I could find. Thus, 
cracking from time to time a bottle 
of luke-warm soda-water, I watched 
with interest a crowd of women led 
by a man in a dance, ‘ making the 
enjoyment before the wedding.’ 
Their skirts mushroomed out round 
their thin stalks of legs as they 
whirled after him. 

Farther on, in sad contrast, a 
knot of grey-clad women, pressed 
close together, were flinging their 
arms to the heavens and wailing in 
an abandonment of grief, while tiny 
children, all sense of security gone, 
screamed and beat at their skirts. 

“ How bad for the children!” I 
thought disapprovingly. 

The guide even produced a widow 
dressed in white, for my inspection. 
He held out her garments so that 
I could see the holes, and discussed 
her poverty with me, as one might 
go over the points of a horse up 
for sale, with no consideration for 
the feelings of the widow at all. 

I returned to the station ex- 
hausted, and fell asleep in a long 
rattan chair in the crowded waiting- 
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room. When I awoke, Mr Sharma 
was sitting cross-legged on the floor 
—watching over me. He had pushed 
to a distance the curious women 
and children; he had wakened the 
little punka-wallah and set him to 
pulling the punka so that the heavy 
air stirred deliciously round me. 

Mr Sharma salaamed. Did I 
like mangoes, he asked. When we 
got back into the train the peon 
now waited also upon me. He had 
made up my bed-roll, and was 
preparing mangoes—slicing them and 
cooling them under water. Mr 
Sharma fed them to me slice by 
slice, and only when I had finished 
would he touch any himself. Never 
had food tasted to me so heavenly. 
When I tried to smile my thanks 
also to the peon, his eye was not 
there; it dwelt on some dreary 
distant horizon. He was not used 
to being thanked. The only thing 
that worried me about Mr Sharma 
was the peon, with his gaunt face 
and haunted eyes. But I suppose 
he was only a product of a system. 
If he belonged to our Western 
world we would clap him on the 
back and give him a forty-hour 
week, and he would start striking 
and cease to serve us. 

When we arrived at Udaipur Mr 
Sharma handed me over to my 
Indian hosts with the triumphant 
air of a captain bringing safely to 
port a floundering freighter. 

“ Here she is!” he cried. “ She 
wants to see a Hindu wedding and 
ride on an elephant.” 


Days such as I spent at Udaipur 


could not come many times in one 
lifetime. They were magical and 
enchanted, and had the quality of 
an Arabian Night’s Tale. Udaipur 
must be one of the world’s most 
beautiful places. 

I lived at the Guest-House on 
the top of a long, long hill, and each 
day Mr Puri and his beautiful 
nephew, Yogi, would call for me. 
Mr Puri is an artist in his own 
right ; for his photographs rank with 
the best I have seen anywhere. His 
pride in Udaipur blazes before him 
like a torch. He wants aeroplanes 
to stop there, to bring the world 
to see its beauty. 

“But Udaipur will never be the 
same when you get your tourists,” 
I cried. 

** But what is the use of all this 
beauty if no one sees it?” said 
Mr Puri. 

Some day artists’ easels will be 
parked at every street corner, and 
loud-voiced tourists, camouflaged in 
colour-splashed shirts, will be photo- 
graphed on the temple steps, or 
wrestle hideously with outraged fish 
in the dreaming lakes. And some 
day the vultures that follow in their 
wake will clamour for custom in, 
the sacred places. But now nobody 
pestered and bullied me to buy, 
no one spoiled a lovely thing for 
me. I had Udaipur to myself, and 
I shall always hug the memory. 

The people look happier and less 
poverty-stricken here. In the wind- 
ing streets there is a picture at every 
turn. Lotus flowers bloom round 
ancient fountains in the gardens, 
and peacocks strut and spread their 
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tails among the roses. On the 
walls of the houses are bright 
murals of gay debonair elephants. 
The exquisite marble palaces of the 
Maharana stand on the shores of 
the lake, with wide white steps 
sweeping down to the water’s edge. 
In the lake are two white palaces. 
They seem to float on the water ; 
for they completely cover the islands 
on which they are built. Curved 
gondolas, poled by turbaned gondo- 
liers, ply between them and the 
shore, while holding all this loveli- 
ness together, in a girdle of tender 
blue, are the surrounding mountains. 
We dropped in and out to Hindu 
weddings ; but they could do noth- 
ing about the elephants. Even a 


Maharana these days has need to 
economise, and the State elephants 


were out to grass in the jungle. 

They asked me if I would like 
to see the Prince. I, picturing a 
cosy chat with a benevolent patriarch 
in a private sitting-room, said I 
would. He was living in one of his 
water-palaces for coolness during 
the hot season. 

At the foot of the shore steps 
we entered a gondola curved like a 
sultan’s shoe, and were poled across 
to the first water-palace by a 
gondolier wearing a great flame- 
coloured turban. On the steps 
elegantly-dressed courtiers were wait- 
ing to receive us. They swept us 
up the steps and into a little ante- 
room, where we waited expectantly. 
There seemed to be a certain air 
of tension, and Mr Puri, who was 
hatless, kept trying on the courtiers’ 
turbans to see if they would fit him. 


At last came the summons, and I 
was whisked along corridors, round 
marble pillars, and into a large 
audience hall. Here sat the Prince 
on a low throne surrounded by a 
great semicircle of his courtiers. 
Mr Puri salaamed very low, and I 
bowed over the Maharana’s hand. 
He waved me to a low seat placed 
facing him, and there I did my 
best with the cosy chat. I was 
somewhat startled by the formality 
of the occasion, and all the courtiers 
‘listening in’ did not exactly help. 
He is rather deaf, and when he 
failed to catch a remark of mine 
he looked inquiringly at my escort. 
Mr Puri salaamed low, and then, 
cleverly transforming his hands into 
a funnel, shouted my remark into 
the royal ear. This did nothing 
to improve the quality of the remark. 
Little children peeped round the 
corners of the throne, and the 
Maharana rubbed their heads 
affectionately. 

It was only after the audience 
that I learned many interesting 
things about this Maharana. He 
belongs to the house of the most 
ancient lineage in India, and is 
one of India’s most important per- 
sonages, ranking next to the President 
and the Prime Minister. He has 
been a cripple since birth, and has 
to be carried in a chair. In spite of 
this handicap he is greatly respected 
and has wide influence. He is very 
kind and simple in his tastes. 
Although he has the sadness of 
having no children of his own, he 
loves little children about him. The 
children of his courtiers run freely 
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about the palaces, and he never 
reproves them, even if they come 
and shout in his ear while he lies 
in bed. 

After the audience the Maharana 
gave instructions that I was to be 
shown all over the palace; and he 
was sorry about the elephants! 
Mr Puri said I must feel very 
honoured, for never as a rule was 
this allowed when he was in residence. 

The rest of the day was indeed 
out of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ Accom- 
panied by an escort of courtiers we 
wandered through rooms and court- 
yards of great beauty. We were 
shown the simple bedroom where 
the Prince sleeps, in a narrow bed 
Close to a little balcony that hangs 
right out over the cool water of the 
lake. It is here the little children 
come and shout in his ear. The 
outer walls of the water-palaces 
are continually interrupted by these 
little balconies, framed in fluted 
archways; so that from the cool 
shadow of these curving frames you 
can stand looking out across the 
water sparkling in the brilliant sun- 
light, to the pale ivory of the shore- 
palaces and the blue of the hills 
beyond. The courtiers, in flowing 
robes and brilliant turbans, would 
lean against a pillar to gaze out, 
and with my camera I would try 
to capture the picture they made, 
etched against the vivid sunlit back- 
ground. 

As we lingered in one of these 
balconies the royal gondola slipped 
underneath us. It was canopied 
and splendid, carrying the Maharana 
for his evening cruise round the 


lake. There he sat in the centre 
of the gondola, where they had 
placed his sedan chair. He was 
girdled round with courtiers, who 
stood facing respectfully inwards 
towards him. He raised a hand in 
greeting to us as he slipped by; 
Mr Puri salaamed, and I raised 
my hand. ; 

I was quite lyrical with delight 
when two boat-loads of slave-girls, 
magnificent in silver and gold saris, 
arrived back from a shore expedition. 
They scattered up the white marble 
steps, looking like a cloud of brilliant 
butterflies. I asked if they were 
happy, and whether they minded 
being slaves. I was told they never 
wanted to go away. I could see 
they were living a sheltered and 
luxurious life. 

Each palace in India has its 
own special distillation of spirit—its 
preparation a closely guarded secret. 
In Udaipur they distil rose-water, 
and the Prince had left instructions 
that I was to be served with some. 
So in a cool courtyard, where a 
little green door opened onto a 
mysterious staircase, they brought 
the cup and offered it to me laughing, 
saying that after I had drunk it I 
would feel I was floating on a bed 
of roses. It was delicious, tasting 
of the delicate fragrance of the 
flowers. After I had drunk it, I 
could see what they meant. I 
refused a second cup. 

The sun was sinking low as we 
were poled over to the second 
water-palace—floating, not on a 
bed, but a boat of roses, said Mr 
Puri. It sent pathways of shimmer- 
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ing orange across the water, and 
bathed the palace in a rosy light. 
Here marble elephants supported 
hanging gardens, filled with roses 
and sweet-smelling jasmine, and 
hundreds of bright-green parakeets 
hovered over the trees and settled 
in for the night. They looked for 
all the world like flying leaves. 

There is intoxication in such 
beauty. 

** And I have used my last film,” 
cried Mr Puri. “I will not look— 
I will not look!” 

I borrowed the Persian couplet I 
had seen inscribed on the wall in 
Delhi— 

‘If a Paradise be on the face of 
the Earth, it is this . . . itis this... 
it is this.’ 

I felt happier than I can ever 
remember. 


Yogi came skimming past me 
with his hands piled high with 
jasmine. 

“Only you have drunk of the 
rose-water, yet we all feel we float 


on a bed of roses.” He breathed 
deeply of the fragrance of the jasmine 
flowers, then poured them into my 
hands. 

And so I returned to the Guest- 
House at the top of the hill, bearing 
high in my two hands, like a sacred 
chalice, great piles of sweet-smelling 
jasmine. 

The night was oppressively hot as 
we reached the long verandah. From 
the shadow of one of the round 
verandah pillars stepped a little 
white-clad figure. 

“ Mr Sharma!” I cried, overjoyed 
to see him. 


“ After my work I have cycled 
up the hill to see you,” he said. 

** Come, we will order some beer,” 
I wanted to express my pleasure ; 
to entertain them all. 

“I do not drink alcoholic 
beverages,” said Mr Sharma primly, 
looking down his nose. 

Mr Puri’s lip curled. “ Beer is 
not an alcoholic beverage,” he said. 

But my affection warmed the 
more for little Mr Sharma .. . for 
his very primness . . . for his adher- 
ence to his principles. 


All night long the scent of jasmine 
folded round me like a cloak. In 
the morning reluctantly I left the 
blossoms behind me on the table. 

I sat waiting while they made 
final arrangements for my journey. 
Yogi came skimming down the 
long verandah, with the swift move- 
ments of a swallow in flight. With 
an imperious jerk of his head he 
motioned a servant to bring him a 
chair. 

** So you love Udaipur,” he said. 
“You have been here only three 
days and already we are so close. 
I feel it. Do you feel it?” 

I looked at him wonderingly, 
and had to admit that I did. 

“So you want to be a doctor, 
Yogi,” I said. ‘“‘ My father was a 
doctor, and my son once wanted 
to be one too.” 

“There you see,” he cried. “I 
knew it. That is why we feel this 
thing.” 

But at last I had to be on my 
way. It would not take so long. 
They said the moonsoon had broken, 
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but I should be in Bombay by 
nightfall. 

I had the compartment to myself 
this time, but never for long. At 
each station a crowd gathered round 
my window and gazed solemnly 
and unwinkingly at me, as if they 
had never seen the like before. 
Then someone would step forward 
and start a conversation, and as 
like as not, when the train started 
to move, would ask if he could ride 
with me to the next station to 
continue our talk. 

My first visitor was a Communist. 
I was somewhat startled when he 
announced this aggressively as soon 
as the train was under way. I 
was not accustomed to being shut 
up alone with Communists. He 
harangued me firily, as from a 
soap-box for a while, and then of a 
sudden all the fire drained out of 
him and he came and sat beside 
me, leaning his head wearily against 
the window-frame. He looked 
defenceless and very young. 

He had not wanted to become an 
agitator, he said. When he had 
finished his university degree he 
had only wanted to go out into 
the villages and teach the people. 
But the Government would not let 
him, nor would they let him take 
up a bursary for further study 
offered him in Czechoslovakia. He 
could get no work; and so, frustrated, 
he had become a Communist. We 
turned from the thought of these 
troubled things to discuss his wife’s 
moles, which he considered very 
beautiful. 

Some time later, as the train 


was getting under way, a bride- 
groom burst into my carriage. He 
was travelling with his bride and 
150 wedding guests back to Bombay. 
He leaned out of the window and 
shouted to his agitated bride and 
guests that he was all right and 
would rejoin them at the next 
station. I was well up on Hindu 
weddings by this time, and we had 
a lively discussion. At the next 
station he brought his bride and 
the 150 guests to view me. The 
bride had no English, and was 
indulging in a fit of giggles. But 
in between paroxysms she presented 
me with a banana. I retaliated 
with a brooch. I could hardly 


wait till they were out of sight 
before I wolfed that banana. 

But as the day wore on it began 
to be apparent that all was again 
not well with the railway system. 


Each train I was in seemed to 
peter out after a few stations. I 
had by now developed a technique 
for dealing with this situation. I 
would select a porter from the 
horde clamouring at my door, 
and say loudly, “ Station-master.” 
Whereat he would put my suitcase 
on his head, my bed-roll on top of 
that, grasp my zip-bag in his hand, 
and off he would go, with me hot 
on his heels. At last we would 
find some unassuming young man 
in a small room who would admit 
to being the station-master, and 
more surprisingly he was always 
expecting me. 

“You are the lady,” he would 
say. He would explain that the 
monsoon had broken, and that there 
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were bad floods all round Bombay. 
Then he would as like as not provide 
me with a meal, and see me onto a 
train that would take me a little 
farther on my way. Sometimes I 
slept for hours in trains standing 
in the station, until they were ready 
to go. I would leave the door 
open, for the people on the station 
seemed company. By this time I 
was serenely trusting of all. 

It was late at night when a man 
separated himself from the usual 
crowd round my window. He had 
seen me writing in my diary. 

“Are you a journalist?” he 
asked. “I will tell you what to 
write. Tell them that everything 
is worse since the British went. 
Everyone is worse off. I am a 
ee 

The train started to move. 

“Won’t you come in and finish 
our talk?” I asked. 

“Thank you. Will you unlock 
your door ?” 

“Ie’s open. . . .” 

A queer look came over his face. 
He stepped in and sat down looking 
a little stunned. At last he spoke 
in a quiet voice. 

“Don’t you realise that there 
are robbers on these trains who 
crawl along the roofs—bad robbers, 
who would murder you for a few 
annas ?” 

I felt the considerable number of 
rupees I still had left burning a 
hole in my pocket, and myself 
turning a peculiar shade of green. 

“Well, then it would appear I 
have been a very foolish woman.” 

“Oh, well, it is perhaps more 


above ——” (naming the place 
from which I had just come). I 
turned a little greener. 

By midnight we had reached a 
larger junction called Rattlam. The 
station platform radiated out from 
me flat and immense until it was 
swallowed up in the mystery of 
the night. Densely packed all over 
its cold grey surface were throngs 
of people. It began to look as if 
India was in the throes of a mass 
migration. They squatted in groups, 
cooking themselves meals over little 
braziers ; they lay in heaps asleep, 
or they flapped about aimlessly from 
one group to another. The only 
familiar thing in this strange world 
—my suitcase—was rapidly dis- 
appearing on the head of a porter 
towards the skeleton stairway of a 
giant overhead bridge. It was a 
long time since I had eaten, and I 
was very tired. 

‘,.. kill you for an anna... 
kill you for an anna,’ was clanking 
over in my brain, like the rhythm 
of train wheels. 

The people seemed to withdraw 
and turn hostile, their long white 
clothing flapping like the macabre 
garments of ghouls. I had lost all 
sense of direction. Was I getting 
any nearer to Bombay at all? Or 
was I, like the Flying Dutchman, 
embarked upon a journey without 
end? I had lost heart. 

And then it happened. All about 
me rose the strong sweet unmistake- 
able smell of—jasmine. In astonish- 
ment I looked round to see where 
it could have come from. As far 
as the eye could see only stone 
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platform and crowding figures: not 
a tree; not a blade of grass even. 
Well, this was India, where they 
say strange things can happen. I 
felt as though a strong friend’s arm 
had been placed round my shoulder. 
I lifted my head, and set off after 
my suitcase. 


When I finally made Bombay 
two days late, over the flooded lands 
that encircled it, there was cow- 
dung in my hair. I said I was not 
surprised, considering all those white 
cows on the stations, some of them 
almost clambering aboard the trains. 
There seemed to be a certain amount 
of panic. My travel-agents were 
almost in tears. They had been 
meeting every train. They had 
lost all trace of me for days. I 
was surprised to find how deeply 
they cared. The captain of my 


ship gazed at me in pained horror. 
He was of those intolerant men of 
the sea who loop round a country 
from port to port, setting foot in 
it the fewest possible number of 
times. 


“ Ye’re mad, woman,” he barked. 
“ Didn’t you read about the woman 
who was murdered there, only .a 
few weeks ago?” 


”» 


““ No-0-0-0. . .” No papers had 
come my way. I felt that peculiar 
shade of green coming on again. 
I confided to the chief engineer. 

“A Parsee told me... BAD 
robbers . . . kill you for a few annas. 
I used to lie close to the open barred 
windows to try and get some air. 
They could have carved off my 
head any time! ” 

The chief engineer gave me no 
sympathy. He chuckled with impish 
glee. 

“Why, then ”—he went through 
an elaborate pantomime of someone 
tucking something large under his 
arm—* you’d have carried on so!” 

The purser handed me a letter. 
It was from my friend in Calcutta. 

* I shall be glad,’ he wrote, ‘ when 
I hear you have reached the Gate- 
way of India and closed it firmly 
behind you. India can be a strange, 
frightening, and very lonely place— 
especially for a woman on her 
own.’ 

I wrote back happily. ‘I have 
reached the Gateway of India, and 
am closing it reluctantly behind 
me. It has been very, very strange, 
rarely frightening, never lonely— 
one of the most rewarding experiences 
of my life.’ 
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‘IN all probability,’ ran the letter, 
‘this will be the last time we shall 
meet. That we have said this 
before does not matter. I am glad 
it is this wonderful year when 
summer has come again to England ; 
a year which will always be remem- 
bered with affection by those who 
have been so fortunate as to have 
been in this country since May. 
I like your suggestion of Devon, 
and that hotel is probably a good 
bet. I will pick you up at any 
place you care to name between 
Oxford and Bath... .’ 


I nominated Cirencester. Picking- 


up point, the bus station. Time, 
11.15 A.M. At 11.30 A.M. on a hot 
morning in late August 1955 I 
descended from a bus in the market- 
place, having been told at the last 
moment by the conductor, “ There 
ain’t no proper bus station; we 
drops the long-distance passengers 
here.” This was serious. Jonathan 
is one who arrives early at a rendez- 
vous and expects others to do the 
same. I preferred not to think 
about what he might say, and do, 
when he found that the indicated 
meeting-place was, in a manner of 
speaking, non-existent. I discussed 
the situation with the car - park 
attendant, asking if a well-kept 
Austin 12 saloon, carrying Suffolk 


number-plates, had come within his 
jurisdiction during the past half- 
hour. “ No,” was the reply. 

“ If you were invited by a stranger 
to meet him at the bus station in 
Cirencester, where would you go?” 

“TI wouldn’t go nowhere: I 
would stay here.” 

“ But if he didn’t turn up here ?” 

“‘ I'd reckon he’d missed the bus.” 

“* And supposing he was the kind 
of person who never misses a bus ? ” 
But this was too much for the 
attendant: after staring at me for 
a few seconds he turned about and 
got on with his job. A man who 
had been listening said, pointing, 
“The place you want is up that 
road ; just beyond a florist’s shop.” 
I thanked him, picked up my heavy 
suitcase, and limped away in the 
indicated direction. Five minutes 
later I was being regarded with 
that expression which says, ‘ Brother, 
you’ve boobed.’ “ No,” said the fat 
man. “ This isn’t a bus station, 
it’s a bus booking-office. The 
place you probably want is the bus 
depot. It’s down that street and 
the first on the right.” I thanked 
him, picked up, &c., &c. 

“This is a bus depot. For 
local buses, see!” explained the 
thin man patiently; “the place 
you want is the long-distance bus- 
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stop in the market-place. You 
"aaa 

“ Thank you,” I interrupted. “I 
know the way back. I was dropped 
there about half an hour ago. Since 
then I have met three people whose 
brains, added together, wouldn’t 
amount to much.” As I trudged 
back to the market-place I could 
not help remembering that whereas 
I have one inefficient leg, Jonathan 
has two. He hates the heat. He 
loathes driving his car in crowded 
Streets. His temper can be like 
that of Saul on one of his off-days. 
I put myself in the hands of a taxi- 
driver. “ Drive me,” I said, “ to all 
the places in Cirencester which 
might possibly be describable as a 
bus station. Include the railway 


Station, fire station and cemetery 
for good measure. Keep a good 
look-out for a 12-horse Austin saloon 
being driven by a man who by now 


probably looks like Judge Jeffreys 
returning from the Bloody Assizes.” 

Then I saw Jonathan. He was 
walking. The perspiration was run- 
ning freely down his face. His 
resemblance to the Hanging Judge 
was noticeable. 

“TI am a reasonable man,” said 
Jonathan. “I arrived here just 
before eleven, parked the car because 
I could see it was the kind of town 
where a car is useless to a stranger, 
and walked to the station.” 

“ What station ?” 

“The railway station, of course. 
A train arrived. You were not on it. 
I made inquiries of some numskull 
in uniform who informed me that 
there was another station. I walked 


to it also. Half a mile. Uphill. 
There was no one present except a 
female porter, who told me she was 
there by accident. Judging by her 
appearance this was quite likely. 
She said the station was not much 
used except for excursions. Was I 
an excursion? I asked her if I 
looked like an excursion and she 
said I looked a bit hot-like. I 
helped her to close the station and 
we came away in company. I 
returned here to collect the car 
and go home: there didn’t seem to 
be any other alternative.” 

As Jonathan unlocked his car 
the attendant favoured me with 
another of those looks not requiring 
words which the Cirencestrians seem 
specially good at. This one said, 
‘You poor fish! Now, if you had 
told me that your friend was here 
in a 16 Standard Countryman, I 
might have been able to help you. 
You said he was in an Austin 12 
saloon. That’s quite different, you 
know.’ 

“* In the open back of the Country- 
man,” said Jonathan aloud to nobody 
in particular, “ is my golfing equipage 
—clubs, wheel-caddy, well-known 
coat, shoes and all. My somewhat 
unusual initials disfigure practically 
the whole of one side of the bag. 
Knowing my company, I had con- 
sidered certain inconvenient possi- 
bilities. Short of buying a parrot 
in a cage, and teaching it to say in 
a loud voice, ‘ David, you silly ass,’ 
I don’t really see what more I 
could have done.” 

We were ten miles on our way 
south-westwards before I judged it 
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tactful to say, “I know you don’t 
share my passion for cider, but, 
for me, a holiday in the west does 
not begin until I have, in the com- 
pany of countrymen, drunk a pint 
of draught cider. Do you mind 
if we pull up at the first likely 
looking inn?” 

The inn and the company were 
both first-rate. My esprit de corps 
not being quite up to normal, I 
added gin and maraschino to the 
cider, which made me feel good. 
When I returned to the Standard 
I found that Jonathan had been 
reading from a volume of translated 
Chinese poems. It appeared that 
when Chinese poets were afflicted 
by the stupidity of their friends, 
they sought and found consolation 
in the surrounding landscape, reeds 
growing in muddy rivers, a bird 
singing on a leafless tree, or an 
old man scratching his flea-bitten 
posterior. 

All was now well. The sun 
continued to shine with all his 
might, and the blue sky wore a 
scarf of cumulous cloud to enhance 
her splendid beauty. The manners 
of other road-users were courteous 
and pleasant. We halted at a 
wayside caravan-café and were served 
with excellent ham sandwiches. We 
caught up with and overtook our 
time-table, had a leisurely tea, slid 
decorously through the crowded 
streets of Exeter, and then, much 
of the way in indirect gear, traversed 
eighteen of the loveliest miles in 
Devon. We arrived at our destina- 
tion in a happy hour. The white- 
fronted house faces north-east and 


looks its best either in the early 
morning or late evening. Built 
near the road in the friendly foreign 
manner, it reminds one of the Cote 
d’Azure, and this year the resemb- 
lance was more striking than usual 
because of the profusion of scarlet 
and blue flowers with which every 
ledge and cranny had been cunningly 
decorated. A lawn with flower- 
borders on three sides lies in front, 
and at the back are other lawns, 
decorated here and there with small 
trees and rose-beds. All this area 
of short-clipped grass runs to meet 
the pine-trees and stones that 
constitute the left bank of a swift- 
running, clear, shallow river. Over 
a succession of ledges and stretches 
of gravel, and through pools, this 
river runs murmuring and bubbling, 
throwing an encircling arm in the 
shape of a mill-race to turn the 
great water-wheel which nowadays 
has no greater task than to supply 
the establishment with electricity. 
After dinner we sat in the porch, 
with drinks handy, and listened to 
our host’s account of things. The 
lets and hindrances of running a 
country hotel (it was once the 
family home) are considerable, but 
Tommy is not without experience 
of that kind of thing in one of the 
fighting Services, and his small 
room near the front door reminds 
me of the bridge of a ship. Finally, 
nodding farewell to the warm semi- 
luminous darkness, we went up- 
stairs to bed and fell asleep to the 
sounds of the hastening Alice-in- 
Wonderland river and the steady 
chug-chug of the water-wheel. 
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I was awakened by a shaft of 
early-morning sunshine falling across 
my bed. I lay awake, listening to 
the river, counting the number of 
carpets and rugs that covered the 
expanse between my bed and 
Jonathan’s, thankful that Time has 
yet preserved for us a few houses 
with rooms of gracious proportions. 
Then morning tea arrived and soon 
afterwards Jonathan heaved himself 
out of bed and strolled to the long, 
low uncurtained window. On the 
crazy contours of the steep hillside 
before his eyes a crop of oats had 
been put into stook. From behind 
the wall of the kitchen garden a 
tendril of blue smoke went straight 
up into the sky so that it could yet be 
seen above the tops of the pine-trees. 
The night dews were already begin- 
ning to be dissipated by the morning 
sun and the e was every certainty 


of a fine hot day. Jonathan quoted 
some lines from one of his favourite 
Chinese poets and they matched 
the hour and the scene. 

We fell quite naturally under a 


spell of bewitchment. Rosemary, 
the Dresden-china-like damsel who 
waited on us in the dining-room, 
was a lady-in-waiting from the 
Court of King Arthur; Mrs W., 
hostess and housekeeper - in - chief, 
was either Merlin’s wife or that 
amiable magician himself, in dis- 
guise; Tommy was Sir Bedivere, 
the king’s butler. The interior 
geography of the house is fascinat- 
ing. There is a multiple staircase, 
differing slightly in its points of 
departure and arrival so that if 
you are a careless person, as I am, 


you are never certain of where you 
will arrive. Upstairs the corridors 
wander, with every climb and every 
turn purposeful when you get the 
know-how. You open a_ bath- 
room door and suddenly the sound 
of the water-wheel is increased, 
and through the open window, 
almost within touching distance, 
you can see the sleekly glittering 
monster revolving, cascading little 
streamlets and flying drops, like 
some great dolphin emerging from 
the sea. The water-wheel is at 
the centre of the house’s being. 
Round it cluster, as though for 
protection or company, the kitchen, 
pantries, battery-room and wood- 
shed, all connected in some way 
with the principal living-rooms, either 
by unexpected doors or corridors and 
passages. These are sufficiently wide 
to find room for tapestried or pictured 
alcoves holding such treasures of 
furniture or objects of beauty or 
interest as come the way of a well- 
travelled family throughout the 
generations, 

Outside, our footsteps soon led 
us, by way of a fern-fringed drive 
with the stealthily running mill- 
leat on one side, to the farm. Here 
we paused by the side of a great 
log lying athwart a tiny hillside 
rivulet in such a fashion as to dam 
the trickle of water and so make 
a gorgeous wallowing-pool. Then 
an ear flickered and for a second 
an eye gleamed, and the log was 
perceived to be Matilda, the mother 
of a dozen piglets now to be seen 
scampering over the hillside. Two 
of them stood on their hind legs 
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and engaged in a boxing-match ; 
as one fell, and rolled down the 
steep slope squealing from fright, 
not hurt, the victor sat on his 
haunches and laughed. From this 
point we were accompanied on our 
walk by five calves whose inquisitive 
looks seemed to say, ‘If what they 
see interests them so much, it 
should interest us also.’ And the 
voice of the river, tumbling from 
pool to shallow and cascading under 
the pine-trees, also spoke to us: 
what it seemed to be murmuring 
to itself was, ‘I must hurry or I 
shall be late for the Duchess’s 
party !’ 

A day came when the Standard 
was headed towards the high moor. 
Like some great elephant, trumpet- 
ing gently from time to time, he 
poked his way up a road which was 
no more than a steep _hill-track 
with its surface made smooth. So 
we came upon a world of beauty 
and serenity. Leaving the car and 
the road we wandered throug] low- 
growing gorse and heather, both 
in full bloom, intermingled, so that 
the surface of the moor appeared 
to be carpeted in purple and gold. 
We gathered a few bilberries from 
plants hiding by the side of lichen- 
decorated stones, and suddenly, from 
the top of a giant tor, distant at 
least half a mile, we heard the clear 
eager tones of a girl’s voice: “... I 
am the queen of this castle and 
you are my knight.” 

** Queen’s castle and King’s pleas- 
aunce,” said Jonathan softly, waving 
an arm so as to include everything 
as far as the soft blue horizon. 


On an evening as the sun was 
setting we came to Widdicombe in 
the Wold, dropping down over the 
rim of a giant circle of hills, as all 
must do who wish to arrive at this 
tiny hamlet made famous by one 
song. It was easy to picture the 
road dotted with small groups of 
horses, all going to the Fair. We 
came to the great triangular green 
surrounded by small, low white- 
washed houses, three or four of 
which appear to have been joined 
together to make what is surely 
the most ramshackle inn in England. 

“ Aye,” said a grizzled customer 
reflectively ; “‘ they be real enough 
all right. You see, they belong 
"ere arter a manner o’ speakin’. 
You could be sitting here like as 
it might be now only a bit later, 
playin’ your game o’ dominoes 
maybe; an’ all’s quiet; an’ you 
all stops an’ listens. An’ then you 
hear ’er a-comin’ . . . ‘clip-clop, 
clip-clop’ . . . soft-like because you 
know she ain’t got no shoes on: 
and as they pass the door you can 
hear ’em a-talkin’ to theirselves— 
just a snatch like. That’s the grey 
mare, an’ Jan Brewer an’ ’is friends. 
Then you may know that outside 
the door the white mist has fallen 
until it touches the ground: they 
never comes no different.” 

It was in the bar parlour of 
The Three Crowns at C. that 
we heard about Sidney Godolphin. 
He and two friends, surprised by 
Cromwellians from the neighbour- 
ing town, fought their last fight in 
the stone porch of the hotel. “ That 
was over three hundred years ago,” 
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said our informant, “and you'd 
think, maybe, that it is ancient 
history now. You don’t want to 
be too sure. Within this last year 
a party of youths from the next 
village was chased down the road 
by a party from here, and it nearly 
took my breath away when I heard, 
above the sound of flying feet, 
shouts of ‘ Cavalier’ and ‘ Round- 
head.’ ” 

In Exeter we discovered Sir Francis 
Drake’s favourite inn, The Ship, in 
St Martin’s Lane, probably very 
little altered since his day. Its 
company is in keeping. While we 
were there in came two females— 
middle-aged, nicely dressed, well- 
coiffeured. ‘“‘ Probably dropped in 
from The Deanery for a quick 
one,” I whispered: Then the ladies 
began to talk. The Devon accent 
includes a raised emphasis on an 
important mid-sentence word, and 
an up-and-down ultimate inflection. 
Every sixth word or so used by one 
dame was more in keeping with the 
inn atmosphere in the days of Sir 
Francis, and her companion, as 
though playing the part of a Greek 
chorus, enunciated from time to 
time the name of the Second Person 
in the Holy Trinity. The effect 
was startling. Afterwards we spent 
twenty minutes in what used to 
be Mol’s Coffee House. In the 
Armada conference-room, where our 
English leaders, naval and military, 
planned their anti-invasion measures, 
the windows overlooking the street 
are constructed after the pattern of 
the stern-castle windows of a fight- 
ing ship of those days, and contain 


two hundred and thirty small panes 
of glass not one of which is square. 
Thus did our cunning ancestors, 
wishing to see in comfort, cheat the 
lashing of wind and spray. The 
ceiling represents a star. The room 
is oak-panelled and on a surround- 
ing frieze are the shields of Devon 
and Cornish families whose names 
are history. 

From the Armada room we went, 
almost next door, as those leaders 
may well have done after a grave 
occasion of high import, into what 
is probably one of the smallest and 
oldest churches in England. Then 
to the cathedral, whose outward 
appearance hardly prepares one for 
the glories within. Finally, to the 
Turk’s Head, next the Guildhall, 
in High Street. This was the inn 
frequented by Charles Dickens, and 
in its present form it might well 
inspire another novelist. The 
Dickens room today is full, yet 
not over-full, of comfortable chairs 
and handsome furnishings. There 
is a sandwich-bar such as one 
might meet with in Copenhagen 
or Vienna, and one of the most 
attractive wine-bars I have ever 
seen. Through an open uncurtained 
archway one can look straight into 
the public bar, as no doubt, on 
many an occasion, Charles Dickens 
did. Today, as then, it is used by 
drivers, porters, and working-folk 
generally. The background would 
not require any alteration to make 
a perfect film-set for a Hogarth 
picture, and the frequenters both 
look and talk pretty much as one 
imagines their predecessors were 
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looking and talking a hundred or 
two hundred years ago. We strolled 
out through the bar and found 
ourselves in a marrow dead-end 
lane encumbered with stalls, barrows 
and vehicles. The way back to 
High Street is by a stone-flagged 
passage which begins by being the 
width of two flagstones. At the 
High Street end, about fifty yards 
away, the passage is only one flag- 
stone in width, and if two well- 
proportioned persons meet, one must 
stand against the wall. Looking 
upwards, between the high walls to 
the thin ribbon of blue sky, is like 
looking through the wrong end of 
a telescope. 


“So you’re going to Hartland 
Point,” said Tommy : 


“I wish I 
was coming with you.” On the 
point for which we were heading— 
a low rocky plateau jutting out into 
the sea—there sits a building that 
was once a custom-house and is 
now an hotel. On a former occasion 
Tommy and I had amused our- 
selves during the better part of an 
afternoon by throwing bottles into 
the sea and shooting at them with 
‘22 rifles. 

The Standard carried us happily 
and easily up and down the Devon 
hills until, about 11.30, Jonathan’s 
passion for tea required us to halt 
at a wayside-inn where, in an un- 
fortunate hour, he consulted a map 
and I did not. 

“ I see we go quite near Clovelly.” 

“ Yes,” I agreed. For some odd 
reason it is one of those places I 
have never wanted to see. Perhaps 


the scene is over-familiar through 
its constant picturing. 

“You ought to see it,” said 
Jonathan. I made no reply. My 
injured leg was only good enough 
for limited exercise and I wanted 
to reserve all its powers for Hartland. 
About half an hour later we passed 
what to me seemed an unnecessarily 
large sign, and Jonathan said, “ Ah ; 
Clovelly ! ” in a tone which indicated 
that he did not intend to pass by. 
I turned the car’s head obediently, 
without comment, feeling rather like 
one of those horses that did not 
want amy water thank you. We 
arrived at another sign which said, 
‘All motors this way,’ and soon 
found ourselves in an enormous 
car-park with its upper edge tilted 
at a slight angle to the northern 
horizon so that all view of the sea 
was hidden. After parking the car 
we strolled forward and, in between 
a picture-postcard shop and a fruit- 
stall, observed a tar-sealed path 
which disappeared downhill and 
round a corner. It was very hot. 
We looked at the path and, both 
being gifted with imagination and 
taught by many years’ experience, 
let our minds dwell on the return 
journey rather than the outward. 

“ Facilis descensus Averni,” I 
quoted thoughtfully. “ Exactly,” 
said Jonathan. “Well, off you 
go: I’m staying here.” 

“So am I.” 

“You can’t be so near and yet 
not see it!” 

“If the village Fathers,” I said, 
“would build a bit of a castellated 
terrace up here and charge sixpence 
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or maybe a shilling to all the 
physically infirm who arrive here 
by motor, they would make a lot 
of money.” 

I bought an ice-cream, and 
Jonathan bought some grapes. Both 
of us were trying, in our troglodyte 
fashion, to find some graceful way 
out of what appeared to be develop- 
ing into an impasse. “ Once upon 
a time,” I said, “I arrived outside 
the Colosseum in a carriage drawn 
by a horse with one of those brass 
danglum things on its head. I had 
with me a friend, same as it might 
be you. It was very hot, like it is 
today. Our guide invited us to 
descend, and view the Colosseum. 
We told him to instruct the driver 
to set his horse in motion in the 
direction of some nice cool sub- 
terranean wine-shop.” 

“There isn’t any wine - shop,” 
objected Jonathan. 

““No. But there’s Hartland Point, 
and a bar in the hotel.” 

The outraged minor deity, prob- 
ably female, who looks after the 
fortunes of Clovelly, did not have 
long to wait before taking her 
revenge. We came to a road-sign 
which indicated the way to Hartland 
Point and Lighthouse. Jonathan 
was becoming a trifle restless and 
pointed out that practically the only 
condition he had made about the 
day’s enterprise was that lunch 
should be eaten in some cool spot, 
preferably under trees. The more 
I extolled the amenities of Hartland 
Point, to which I now added the 
scenic glory of a handsome light- 
house, the more my companion 


demanded trees, and lunch, and 
both reasonably quickly. 

The road became narrower, and 
wound its way round a number of 
corners. We passed a clump of 
trees which Jonathan eyed wistfully 
and I pretended not to have noticed. 
We came to a farm-gate barring 
the road. This was unremembered 
by me, but so had been the light- 
house, so I refused to be discouraged. 
We drove through a farm-yard into 
a small exposed parking-space. There 
was an exit track at one corner, but 
even to me it did not look con- 
vincing. Jonathan brought the car 
to a halt. “I go no farther,” he 
said. 

That five minutes later the car 
was being gingerly driven by me 
down the unexplored track while 
Jonathan sat by my side in suffer- 
ing silence, indicates both the strength 
of my sometimes unreasonable con- 
victions and the depth of Jonathan’s 
friendship. That the track came to 
a sudden end, tilted ominously 
skywards, was, in my opinion, 
entirely the fault of the unmention- 
able goddess who looks after Clovelly. 
Jonathan got out and walked the 
five yards or so to the edge, from 
which he recoiled in horror. “ Now 
perhaps you'll come and see for 
yourself!” he exclaimed. “ There’s 
a five-hundred-foot drop, practically 
vertical, down to the sea.” 

“Turn your back while I get 
the car round,” I requested. If 
he was going to lose a valuable 
car and an old friend in thirty 
seconds of a lovely morning it was 
just as well that his eyes should 
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be spared the scene. Either the 
car was going to be turned round, 
or else it was coming with me 
over the edge. 

“ Now for lunch and that clump 
of trees we passed,” I said about 
a minute later. “As for what has 
happened, I can only express my 
deepest regrets. Evidently I did 
not come here with Tommy and eat 
and drink and shoot at bottles in 
the sea. Either I’ve been bewitched 
or the place is bewitched.” 

“ One day,” said Jonathan, “I 
was in Beccles market. A farmer 


had been buying some pigs and 
his wife was remonstrating with 
him on account of the price he had 
paid. They carried on with their 
argument as they climbed into their 
car. The farmer started the engine 
and fiddled with the gears while 


his wife carried on with her loud 
complaints. He turned towards her 
and said something pretty forceful 
and rather crude. At the same 
moment he backed the car firmly 
and smartly into a ditch. Two 
minutes ago the expression on your 
face was remarkably like that 
farmer’s |” 

As we halted the car I saw a 
signpost and another road. The sign 
read, ‘ HARTLAND Quay.’ “ That,” 
I said, “ is the place we wanted.” 

“There are some things,” said 
Jonathan philosophically, “that are 
learned too late to be of any practical 
use in the scheme of things: pass 
the luncheon basket!” 

About half an hour later I took 
the road to Hartland Quay alone. 
My parting shot was, “‘ I suppose, if 


you hear I’ve been drowned, you 
will say, ‘Alas, poor David; he 
was my friend.’ ” 

“No I shan’t,” was the reply ; 
““] shall say, ‘Dear me! Now I 
wonder where the hell he left my 
car ! >>> 

Many roads in Devon are narrow, 
but this was in my experience the 
first time the grasses growing out 
of the walls had brushed the car 
on both sides at the same time, 
and I was glad I was alone. I 
arrived at four cross-roads and was 
pleased to see a signpost. I was 
less pleased to find that while one 
arm pointed back towards Hartland 
Point, the other three bore strange 
names, none of them being Hart- 
land Quay. I returned to the car 
and sat for a minute, brooding. 
So Napoleon, surveying burning 
Moscow, or Oliver Hardy, speech- 
less over some major inanity of 
Stan Laurel. Then I turned the 
car round and went back to find 
Jonathan. 

We spent the next ten minutes 
avoiding a succession of roads all 
signposted to Hartland Quay and 
Hartland Quay alone. “I wouldn’t 
have believed it,” said Jonathan: 
“When do we meet the pixies, or 
the double-headed dog ?” 

“I don’t know. But if these 
honest hands cannot keep this in- 
offensive car steered away from 
Hartland Quay, it won’t be for want 
of trying.” Suddenly we found 
ourselves in Hartland. Neither Point 
nor Quay. Just Hartland. The 
only signpost we could see pointed 
the way to —— precisely. 
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“ Ask her,” suggested Jonathan, 
jerking his thumb in the direction 
of a small girl. 

“ She’s probably imbecile,” I said 
despondently ; “‘ and it’s practically 
certain that when she says ‘ right’ 
she will mean ‘left’ and vice 
versa.” 

“Never mind. Ask her. Two 
cars are following us like lost dogs. 
If we go on we shall end by leading 
a procession over a precipice or 
down a mine.” 

I asked the child. She gave 
directions which, allowing for the 
fact that when she said ‘right’ 
she meant ‘ left,’ eventually brought 
us to the main road down which 
we hurried at considerable speed 
until Jonathan murmured ‘tea.’ 
Everyone knows what happens when 
a passenger suggests a stop for tea. 
The driver passes one or two ‘ Tea’ 


signs, either because they are on the 
wrong side of the road or because 
he did not see the sign in time. 
Then there is a huge gap among 
those willing to dispense tea, and 
driver and passenger are no longer 


on speaking terms. So the moment 
I saw a sign which read, ‘ Cream 
teas 200 yards up lane,’ I braked 
hard and bobbed up the lane with- 
out any pause for consideration. 
After about 400 yards we arrived 
at a rather unprepossessing-looking 
farm-cottage with a drooping sign 
marked ‘ Teas’ stuck in the hedge. 
Doubtful, I reversed into a narrow 
gateway, avoiding milk-cans; and 
doubtfully Jonathan stepped out, 
narrowly avoiding one of those 
presents from a good cow which 


are more appreciated by farmers 
than others. There came to meet 
us two children who appeared not 
to have seen white men before. 
Nevertheless they confirmed the 
fact that teas were available, and 
they led us through the back premises 
into a parlour. This conformed to 
sealed pattern. That is to say, it 
was encumbered with unused furni- 
ture, and the walls were hung with 
oleograph pictures, photographs of 
Boer War veterans, and illuminated 
texts. There was also a case of 
stuffed birds. 

“ Ask him what food he wants,” 
said Jonathan; “all I want is a pot 
of tea. Can we have it quickly, 
please.” 

The atmosphere of the parlour 
was hot and stuffy. By the time 
the children came in with four plates 
of food Jonathan was beginning to 
gasp like a fish out of water. “Tea 
first, please,” he said. ‘“ Don’t 
bother about food yet.” After 
staring at him in fascinated wonder 
both children disappeared, to return 
about five minutes later with four 
more dishes of food. Not caring 
to meet Jonathan’s eye I concentrated 
my gaze on the picture of a ship of 
the line burning furiously in what 
appeared to be a sea of molten 
lava. When four more loaded plates 
arrived I choked, and transferred 
my gaze hastily to the case of stuffed 
birds. Jonathan made a sound 
like an animal in pain, and the 
children, never taking their eyes 
from his face, backed against a 
wall and stood there. Evidently 
their part in the sacrifice was over. 
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Then the door opened again and 
the man of the house appeared, 
bearing on a tray all the materials 
for tea-making on a generous scale. 
The situation could hardly be 
described as saved, but at least 
disaster had been avoided. 

“Yes,” said Tommy later that 
evening, “I expect I did describe 
it as Hartland Point. It’s on the 
point you know, but not the Light- 
house Point. I can believe anything 
you tell me about the roads. Once 
a man was coming here and he 
telephoned at 10.30 P.M. to say 
he was within four miles. At 
2.30 A.M. he telephoned again to 
say he was hopelessly lost and 
practically out of petrol. He babbled 
a’ narrow lanes, steep hills, witches, 
owls, hobgoblins, and horses with 
luminous eyes. I asked him to 


describe his surroundings and he 
said the place looked rather like a 
medieval town on a small scale. 
I told him to stay where he was 
and I would come and lead him 


in. He was in C., just up the 
road,” 

It was necessary for Jonathan to 
leave a day earlier than anticipated. 
I drove him into Exeter, said good- 
bye, and then ambled round for 
an hour or so. Finally, “ Leg,” I 
said; “we must not miss the 
bus.” So I returned to the white 
house for the last time, for one 
more night, travelling in a small 
old-fashioned bus serving villages 
with names which, when pronounced, 
remind one of the sound of running 
water; by roads which in some 
places are so narrow that the grasses 
brush the coachwork on both sides 
at once. The sun shone and the 
passengers conversed in low tones ; 
the driver sang one sentimental 
ditty after another; the conductor 
sprang out of the bus from time 
to time and delivered newspapers 
and collected parcels and a huge 
bunch of flowers. And both the 
driver and the conductor ate ice- 
cream. 





EICHSTATT 


BY MICHAEL 


A LARGE person wearing leather 
shorts and a green jacket was seated 
outside the inn opposite to the 
entrance to the barracks. He raised 
a litre mug of beer to his lips 
and drank deep. His stomach had 
become a barrel which he could 
only accommodate with comfort by 
sitting with his legs wide apart. 
His face was florid and his sandy 
hair, which had receded considerably 
from his deeply wrinkled brow, had 
been clipped close to his cranium. 
He had blue eyes, a small moustache, 
and he addressed me in strong 
Bavarian accents. 

“ Always rain! always rain!” 

“TI am afraid it looks like being 
another wet summer.” 

“TI do not understand it. We 
used to have such good summers.” 

“I know,” I replied. “I lived 
here for some years.” 

I pointed to the barracks over 
the road. 

“You were one of the English 
Officer prisoners ?” 

“ce I was.’ 

“ Mein Gott !” 

He got up, his eyes alight with 
interest, stumped over to the door 
and barked a summons to his wife 
and daughter, both of whom came 
running out. 

“* Here,” he said, “‘ is one of the 
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English officers come back to see 
us.” 

All three of them fell upon me, 
shook my hand and greeted me as 
though I were some relative who 
had departed seven years ago to a 
distant land and returned to visit 
his native town. 

“I had many friends among the 
soldiers,” said the daughter, a state- 
ment which I had every reason for 
believing ; for she was an attractive 
young woman, aged about thirty 
now, and very smartly dressed in 
readiness to visit the town. 

Her father was not to be out- 
done. He also had bestowed favours. 

“TI sent one hundred loaves of 
bread into the camp in one week,” 
he proudly declared. 

“And how many cigarettes did 
you receive?” I asked. 

He bellowed with laughter, banged 
me on the back with a hand that 
was as heavy as a bear’s paw, 
dispatched his wife for some more 
beer and at once started upon a 
spate of reminiscence. We discussed 
the German camp officials: the 
Kommandants, good and bad, about 
most of whose fates he was well 
informed ; the interpreters or sénder- 
fihrers, a much-despised rank in the 
German Army, who had lodged with 
him; a certain under-officer whom 
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we had called ‘ Miinchhausen,’ who 
had been shot for his crimes; and 
finally, of course, we talked of the 
escapes. 

Did I remember the tunnel 
which had emerged in a wood-shed 
not so very far from where we 
were seated at this moment, and had 
released some sixty officers upon 
the countryside? Did I remember 
the English colonel who had escaped 
as a German general ? 

That escape had been bold and 
colourful. The general, in a magni- 
ficent uniform, exact in every detail, 
which had taken many months to 
make out of a variety of materials, 
including the silver-paper wrapping 
of chocolate, had made his way 
through the camp, accompanied by 
his ‘ staff,’ returning the salutes of 
British officers, most of whom were 
unaware of his identity. When the 
party reached the gates of the rear 
entrance to the camp, the German 
guard was called out, inspected and 
rebuked. At a further command 
the gates were flung open and the 
general and his ‘ staff’ walked out 
of the camp. 

The guard-commander telephoned 
to the Kommandantur at the main 
entrance and reported that the 
general had left the camp, whereupon 
consternation ensued, not because 
the German authorities at first sus- 
pected an escape, but because they 
were panic-stricken to think that 
one of their generals had visited the 
camp without their knowledge. 

“What is going on in the camp 
now?” I demanded of the inn- 
keeper; for I had been aware of 


the sentry on the gate, the stir and 
bustle of military activity within, 
of men marching and counter- 
marching, of old, familiar songs, 
possibly with new words, and of 
those screams which, from time to 
time, issue from the human element 
in the German military machine. 

“Tt is now a training- barracks 
for the Bavarian Bereitschaften— 
policemen,” he added with a wink. 

“The Western answer to the 
Eastern Peoples’ Police?” 

“ That’s right. We are all com- 
rades now: the English, the Ameri- 
cans and the Germans, are we 
not?” he declared, slapping . me 
once more upon the back. 

“I suppose we are,” I replied, 
without a great deal of conviction. 

Finally I said good-bye to the 
innkeeper, and walked across the 
road to look at my old home and 
my new comrades. 

He called out after me, “If you 
want to see one of your old Kom- 
mandants go into the ‘ Goldner 
Hirsch’ in the evening. Oberst 
Schmidt often dines there.” 

The barracks lay below the level 
of the road, and I could look into 
the room which I had shared with 
nine others for two and a half years. 
A young German in uniform stood 
by the window. He was cleaning a 
rifle. There were the same lockers 
in which we had kept our few 
possessions. The buildings had been 
enlarged and improved, everything 
else was much the same. The 
lime-trees had grown, I noticed, as 
I walked round the perimeter of 
the camp, on the outside for the 
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first time. How many times had 
I pounded up and down within? 
A squad of men came marching 
up from the river, where they had 
been bathing, entered the camp and 
strode across the parade-ground sing- 
ing loudly. 

I thought of all the dramas. that 
had taken place on this parade- 
ground where we had so often 
assembled to be counted: the 
hysteria of our hosts when numbers 
had been short; the searches by 
the S.S. and the Gestapo ; the jeers 
and catcalls which had answered 
the harangues of apoplectic Kom- 
mandants. It was now a vehicle park, 
surrounded by buildings that housed 
the transport of the mobile police. 

I confess that it rankled with 
me, a little, to find that my old 
prison camp was now the matrix, 
so to speak, of the new German 
Army. However, when I walked 
back down the road and entered 
the town I was reassured by the 
peaceful pursuits which were in 
progress and by the atmosphere of 
gaiety which had been lacking in 
the grim war years. The charming 
old ecclesiastical town was a scene 
of great festivity at this moment. 
The cathedral square was thronged 
with young priests and their parents. 
Their novitiate was now completed, 
and their friends and relations had 
come to fetch them home for a 
holiday in a variety of vehicles 
whose wheels were festooned with 
white flowers. 

Eichstatt had returned, once more, 
to its historic role, as a centre of 
religion and learning. The town 
had been destroyed by the Swedes 


in the Thirty Years War, but had 
escaped the recent holocaust. The 
fine eighteenth-century houses had 
remained intact, as had the convents, 
the churches, the cathedral and the 
Bishop’s Palace. The railway station 
alone had been bombed, and the 
station-master was the only casualty. 
Now, large parties of school children 
were touring the town. I found 
them everywhere in groups, listen- 
ing, obedient and attentive, to their 
earnest instructors cataloguing the 
cultural heritage of the Fatherland. 

A young Franciscan monk, with 
a tonsured head and a fluff of blonde 
beard, swept across the square 
followed by half a dozen hobblede- 
hoys, who, in former years, would 
have been marching behind a juvenile 
thug. The monk’s pale face would 
have formed a perfect profile in a 
stained-glass window, so pure were 
the features, so noble the brow, so 
lofty the purpose expressed in the 
eyes. The battle for the soul of 
Germany was being waged once 
more, as so often in the past, by 
elements, good and evil, with all 
the drama of a first-class production 
of Faust. 

Curiosity took me to the ‘ Goldner 
Hirsch’ for my evening meal. It 
was a very small gasthaus in a back 
street. I was not disappointed ; 
for there, seated at a table in a 
corner, was a stooped, white-haired, 
rather threadbare old man, whom I 
recognised as the shadow—no more 
—of the strutting braggart who 
had bestrode our camp, accoutred 
with swords and spurs, in a lordly 
and insolent manner. Once the 
master of Ejichstatt, he was now a 
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pitiful person of no account, and I 
wondered that he preferred to live 
out his penurious retirement on 
the scene of his former glory. 
When he left, soon after, he nodded 
to me, little realising that I had 
been one of his charges. 

The landlord sat at my table 
and told me his own story. He 
was a refugee from Dresden and 
now managed the gasthaus with 
his wife and two children. They 
were an attractive family. The 
woman cooked; a pretty girl of 
sixteen waited at table, and a younger 
boy brought the beer. I was alone 
in the place talking with these 
people when suddenly the door was 
flung open and an extremely dynamic 
figure swept in. He was in his 
middle thirties, wore heavy horn- 
rimmed glasses and carried a brief- 
case. He greeted the landlord in 
a familiar manner and sat down at 
our table. He ordered beer and 
schnapps, which he drank in three 
gulps, and then called for more. 
He was a restless person, with a 
loud voice and wild eyes, clearly 
living under the stress of an emotion 
which was not altogether alcoholic. 
These deep-set eyes were disturb- 
ing; they were too bright and 
piercing to be comfortable. 

Politics, it soon transpired, were 
this man’s passion. He launched 
upon a long discussion with the 
landlord, much of which I failed 
to understand, except that Adenauer, 
whose name was often repeated, did 
not mect with his favour. During 
a pause in the conversation he 
turned to me and asked my opinion, 
whereupon the landlord explained 


to him my past association with 
the town. 

“TI also was a prisoner. I spent 
seven years in Russia,” the wild 
man declared. “ But my experience 
was, I think, different from yours. 
You must have suffered physical 
hardships as a prisoner of the 
Germans, but they did not, like 
the Russians, attempt to destroy 
your mind.” 

“That depended,” I replied, 
“upon what category of prisoner 
you were. If I had been a political 
prisoner the German treatment would 
not have differed from the Russian.” 

“‘ What do you think of Germany 
now ?” he asked. 

“T am amazed at the recovery of 
the country,” I said. “ When I 
lived in Germany the people had 
‘a lean and hungry look. Now 
they are fat. I am _ delighted, 
because I think they are less danger- 
ous in that condition. After all 
your hunger and hardship aren’t 
you pleased to see Germany so 
prosperous ? ” 

“No, no, no!” he replied, fling- 
ing his hands in the air and gesticulat- 
ing wildly; “the state of Germany 
is bad, bad, bad! Have you seen 
what sort of people are making the 
money ? Go to Berlin or Hamburg 
or Munich and visit the bars and 
places of entertainment that have 
sprung up round the main railway 
stations, and there you will see what 
I mean. All these people are ”— 
he spat the word out—-“ Jews!” 

It would be wearisome to relate 
more of the opinions of this man, 
all of which have been heard before 
in another context, symptoms it 
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would seem of a perennial German 
malady. Suffice to say that when 
I asked him about rearmament, the 
most hotly debated subject at this 
time in Germany, he replied— 

“ We will have an army, but we 
will not fight for other countries, 
but for Germany—to regain our 
lost territories.” 

“Really,” I said, “if most of 
your fellow-countrymen held similar 
opinions I would say that the only 
solution was to liquidate the race.” 

He was very shocked at this 
suggestion, almost into sobriety. 

“Oh,” he said gravely, shaking 
his head, “I am afraid you are no 
gentleman.” 

I was so amused at this reaction 
that I was able to leave him on the 
best of terms and, as far as I was 
concerned, in the best of humour. 

I went back to my hotel and 
turned in for the night, but not to 
sleep undisturbed. The chimes of 
the cathedral and several churches 
rang out every quarter, not in unison, 
but subtly timed, so it seemed, to 
succeed one another, while from 
across the narrow street, in a house 
opposite my window, voices rose 
and fell in argument like the din 
of a distant battle. 

An hour, or perhaps two, after 
midnight, tormented by these voices, 
I threw open the shutters and leaned 
out and listened. One man held 
the floor and his voice was harsh 
and rasping, at times rising in 
violence to a shrill yap. He was 
discoursing on politics, with that 
fanatical seriousness of which the 
Germans alone seem capable. It 
was a frenzied denunciation of 


other countries on the old Hitler 
lines. All the world was against 
Germany. She must reunite and 
fight. Adenauer was a traitor who 
had handed away the Saar. It was 
typical Bavarian pot-house politics, 
such as can be heard any night in 
a Munich beer-hall, unrealistic as 
yet as the separatism of the mon- 
archists who would restore the 
Wittelsbachs to their Bavarian throne. 
But it boded ill for the future, and 
it was particularly disturbing in the 
peaceful setting of this quiet cathedral 
town. The church bells rang out 
again ; the orator screamed the word 
‘Fatherland’; the battle for the soul 
of Germany went on all night. 

On the following morning I took 
the road out of the town until I 
reached the woods opposite the 
camp where I had so often watched 
birds during the latter days of our 
confinement, when we had been 
allowed out on walks. I climbed 
the path that led up the steep 
hillside and paused, every now and 
then, to listen to calls and songs 
which I had not heard since: the 
churring of crested tits and the 
rasping shriek of the great black 
woodpecker, a bird with a scarlet 
crown, which is as big and as black 
as a rook. It was exciting for me 
to rediscover these old friends of 
the German woodland. I had noticed 
the red-backed shrikes perched, as 
in former years, on the wire that 
still surrounded the camp in places. 
I had seen again the serins, redstarts 
and icterine warblers in the gardens 
of neat, little villas, each with a 
bird-box fixed to the top of a pole. 

I was reminded of the remark of 
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one of our Kommandants, who had 
not lacked humour, upon observing 
a bird-box fixed by us in one of 
the trees within the camp— 

“Ah,” he had declared, “we 
Germans also are a nation of bird 
lovers, but I suspect that that box 
has not been made for birds but as 
a place in which to hide maps and 
compasses.” 

I came at last to a clearing in 
the woods where I had often sat 
and listened to bird-song. I was 
arrested by a forbidding notice 
which warned of the danger of 
death to anyone proceeding farther. 
My former sanctuary was now a 
rifle-range for the training of the 
policemen in the valley below. I 
passed on and, not long after, 
heard a jeep grinding up the hill- 
side followed by the crack of rifles. 
The woods had lost their charm 
for me. I was disappointed; for 
I had failed to recapture those 
exquisite sensations of peace and 
freedom which I had known as a 
prisoner during the brief interludes 
when we had been released in the 
woods on parole. Freedom was no 
novelty. I had been at liberty too 
long. 

I made my way back to the 
town and went into a photographer’s 
shop to buy some film. I revealed, 
during the course of conversation 
with the owner, that I had previously 
resided in Eichstitt. This caused 
a considerable stir in the shop, 
and assistants and customers alike 
crowded round and listened to our 
talk. The shopkeeper several times 
declared, most emphatically, “ We 
want no more war, never again, 


not at any price,” sentiments which 
were echoed by the public, who 
chorused their agreement. I found, 
during my travels, that this was 
the view of the majority of Germans. 
No more war at any price. Alas! 
such assurances must be discounted, 
to a certain extent, in a country 
in which a negative majority opinion 
has never counted for much when 
opposed by positive arguments and 
dynamic leadership of a minority. 

I spent the rest of the afternoon 
taking photographs of aspects of 
the town and its buildings. When 
I was taking pictures of the interior 
of the cathedral I enlisted the 
assistance of a schoolboy who was 
doing likewise, but who was infinitely 
more expert than I. He belonged 
to one of the parties who were 
touring the town. 

He was seventeen, and since I had 
not spoken to anyone of his age in 
Germany, I was interested to hear 
his views. As we walked out of the 
cathedral I jokingly said to him— 

“When are you going to have 
another war?” 

I soon discovered that he did 
not lack opinions. My jest released 
a torrent of rhetoric. His fair hair 
fell over his furrowed brow, his 
blue eyes blazed with a fanatical 
light, his hands shook with emotion 
and I saw once more the strained, 
tense expression which I had seen 
in the faces of the Hitler Youth. 

“We young Germans do not 
want to be soldiers; but we will 
fight for certain things, for territories 
which have been taken from us, lands 
that rightly belong to Germany.” 

“You would fight for the Saar?” 
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“Certainly. We must have the 
Saar back. It is German. You 
cannot take it away.” 

“You would fight for the Eastern 
territories ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and 
gave me a contemptuous look for 
my foolish question. 

“Naturally of course, that is 
Germany. We can never, never 
accept the Oder-Niesse line.” 

“Do you want Alsace and Lor- 
raine also this time ? ” 

“No. We do not fight for Alsace 
and Lorraine.” 

“That is most considerate of 
you. I am sure the French will 
be gratified. Who tells you what 
you are going to fight for?” 

** Our schoolmaster.” 

“Do the other boys feel as 
strongly about these things as you 
do?” 

“Every true German boy feels 
strongly about such things.” 

“What are you going to do 
when you leave school?” 

“I will study philosophy at the 
university.” 
“ Kant, 

hauer ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And Nietzsche ?” 

«“ Yes.” 

“And learn how to become a 
superman? Do you think that it 
would be right to fight for these 
lands, even if it meant not only 
the absolute destruction of your 
country once more but the end of 
Western Civilisation ?” 

“Ach! You do not understand. 
You, who are not a German, cannot 


Hegel and Schopen- 


feel as I do the destiny of my 
country in my blood and bones.” 

His eyes blazed defiance. He 
was aS arrogant as the most vicious 
Hitler Youth. I was floored by 
his last statement. There is no 
answer, no argument, with which 
to combat feelings of that nature, 
only perhaps psycho-analysis. 

We had reached the garden of 
the Bishop’s Palace and I turned 
the conversation back to photo- 
graphy. He at once became a 
normal boy, helpful, considerate, 
painstaking with advice, not with- 
out a certain innocent charm. An 
innocence that one whiff of politics, 
acting like a dangerous drug, could 
banish. 

When I shook his hand and said 
good-bye, he said— 

“T wish you could speak with 
my schoolmaster. He could explain 
these things better to you than 
I can.” 

“Perhaps,” I said, “you will 
change your opinions when you 
become a philosopher.” 

I left Eichstétt on the following 
morning. As my train sped down 
the valley to the junction where I 
was to join the Munich express, 
I saw two hoopoes flying across a 
field. This would have been a 
tremendous thrill in the old days 
for the bird-watchers in the camp. 
It gave me great satisfaction now. 
It had been fun to return and 
rediscover the German birds. They 
were old friends; they had not 
changed nor—the reflection gave me 
less cause for satisfaction—had some 
of the Germans, 
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BY WILLIAM BRANDAM 


I FIRST heard the expression on the 
morning I started work in the engine- 
shop of Alexander Stephen and Sons, 
Shipbuilders, Linthouse, Clyde. I 
was there to finish my apprentice- 
ship and had been put to work with 
the senior apprentice. We were 
bedding the straps to the eccentric 
sheaves of an engine destined for an 
Australian coaster building in the 
yard. A tall smart-looking man 
wearing a white boiler-suit and a 
sea-going engineer’s peaked cap came 
along. He smiled at me, and said to 
my workmate, “ Everything bearing 


an equal strain, Geordie ?” “‘ Every- 


thing going well, sir,” replied 
Geordie. The man looked at the 
red-lead markings on the straps, 
nodded approval, said, “ Right, put 
them on, harden up the nuts solid 
and I'll be along to swing them,” 
and walked away. 

It was in reply to my question, 
“Foreman?” that Geordie said, 
“No, ‘guarantee chief.’” Then, 
seeing that I did not understand, he 
explained. ‘“ He takes away our new 
jobs—the new ships we build. As 
chief engineer he sees to it that the 
engines are properly run-in, and 
that the ship does her speed on the 
fuel consumption stipulated. He 
nurses the machinery during its 
first six months; he’s paid by the 

F2 


owners, and it naturally follows that, 
in looking after the builder’s interests 
he is, at the same time, looking after 
the owner’s.” 

After man-handling the straps into 
place Geordie continued, “ When, 
if ever, we reach his Himalayan 
heights in the profession and are 
able to carry his responsibilities, we 
can call ourselves engineers.” 

Later I heard more about the 
taking away of new ships from the 
man himself. I knew him better by 
then, and it was while assisting him 
to check the valve-settings of those 
same engines that I questioned him. 
“It can be very pleasant,” he said. 
“Of course when things don’t go 
just so-so it can be worrying, but 
it’s always interesting. I prefer ships 
sailing under our own or one of our 
Colony’s flags to those wearing 
foreign ensigns. Foreign ships, 
especially when manned by the 
owner’s nationals, can be most 
trying. On the other hand, when the 
guarantee period is finished there 
is that holiday-feeling on the way 
home : first-class hotel and travelling 
expenses, and full pay till we get 
back. I always make it a rule to have 
everything clewed-up before leaving 
the ship, have all my paper-work— 
log abstracts and reports—finished 
so as to leave me absolutely free 
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to enjoy the run home without 
thinking of the job just completed. 
I left. my last ship at Wellington, 
New Zealand, went up to Frisco via 
Fiji and Tahiti, in one of the Union 
ships, then by train to New York, 
and by Cunard the rest of the way— 
had a most enjoyable time. I shall 
probably leave these engines some- 
where in Australia and come home 
by Orient or P. & O.” 


I had the good fortune to sail in 
two new ships with their guarantee 
chiefs, once as third and once as 
second engineer, so that when I 
became a guarantee chief myself I 
knew at least something of what was 
expected of me. Then I remembered 
Stephen’s man’s words about foreign 
ships and wondered how it would all 
turn out; for my first appointment 
was to a Greek ship; it was thrust 
upon me unexpectedly, and I won- 
dered why one of their own men was 
not going with her. 

She was a large deep-sea tramp 
with boilers fitted to burn either coal 
or oil fuel, and was lying at the 
buoys when first I saw her. My 
boatman took me round her stern, 
and looking up I saw the name and 
port of registry on the counter. As 
it was in Greek characters I did not 
understand it; later I knew it to 
read Antonios Stathatos. Ithaca. I 
presented myself to the captain who 
introduced me to my midship 
mates. Captain Marulis, a good- 
looking man in a swarthy way, gave 
the impression of being thoroughly 
capable ; Spyros Gratsos, the mate, 
looked equally capable. The second 


mate was the captain’s brother; I 
did not take to him at all; he looked 
‘sloppy,’ not at all in the category of 
his two superiors. There was no 
third mate. My second engineer— 
I have forgotten his name, but I 
immediately christened him ‘ Mutt’ 
and ‘ Mutt’ he remained—was a 
saturnine type to whom the word 
*Dago’ fitted like a glove. The 
knowledge that he had served his 
apprenticeship as a blacksmith did 
nothing to alter my initial antipathy 
towards him. The third engineer, 
Panayotis Marulis, a distant relative 
of the captain’s, I took to at once ; 
he turned out to be my best man. 
The fourth engineer—I have for- 
gotten his name too—had had some 
experience at sea and eventually 
turned out quite well. All amidships, 
with the exception of the second 
engineer, belonged to families hailing 
from Ithaca; Mutt was from Aegina, 
which made him persona non grata 
with the others. Panayotis had been 
born on the Danube, and had served 
part of his apprenticeship at the 
works of Ganz, the famous Budapest 
engineers. He had served in several 
British ships and fluently spoke six 
languages. The mate spoke seven : 
all spoke English. Standing in the 
midst of that group for the first time 
I felt my wits were a little awry ; 
the prospect did not please, and 
again I recalled the guarantee 
man’s remarks about sailing with 
foreigners. 

Like pirates boarding a prize our 
crew swarmed up the gangway— 
Greeks from every corner of their 
native isles. When the builders’ 
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men were on board we steamed down 
the river to do the official trials off 
Skelmorlie. These went off without 
a hitch, the specified speed of ten 
knots being easily attained. After 
the trials we went into Greenock to 
fill up the bunkers and prepare for 
the beginning of our maiden voyage 
next day. 

That evening, with the bunkering 
finished and all at peace, I stood on 
the top grating with the builders’ 
charge-man. The rest had all gone ; 
this man would stay the night on 
board and not leave until just before 
sailing-time. “‘ She’s a nice job,” I 


said, by way of a compliment to this 
man who had installed the machinery. 
** Aye, the job’s a’ richt,” he replied, 
“ but man, I feel awfu’ sorry for ye.” 
Greatly surprised at this doleful 
remark I said, “Why the sympathy? 
There’s nothing wrong with her, is 


there?” He looked hard at me for 
a moment, then said, “ Na, there’s 
naething wrang wi’ her, the job’s 
a’ richt ; it’s they baskets ye’re goin’ 
tae sail wi’, they'll drive ye crazy. 
Aye, I feel awfu’ sorry for ye.” He 
looked at me again, then went on. 
“Ye micht ha’e won’ered why ane 
0’ oor ain men is no’ taking her. I'll 
tell ye. I took awa’ the last Greek we 
built. I never finished the six months. 
I was pit ashore in hospital at Port 
Said, just in time ; anither week wi’ 
them and I’d ha’e jumped ower the 
side. Since then nane o’ oor men’ll 
gang awa’ wi’ a Greek ship, and the 
management doesn’t try to force us 
tae gang.” 

Making some excuse about being 
tired I went and turned in and slept 


soundly all night. I was tired. The 
steward wakened me with a cup of 
tea at 6 A.M.; I heard the engines 
turning, hurriedly I swallowed the 
tea, dressed and went below. The 
builders’ man had opened up and 
was taking a turn out of her. I 
swung her myself, told the man I 
was satisfied, accompanied him down 
the gangway, thanked him, said 
good-bye, and walked along the quay 
to look at the propeller. I did 
not like what I saw: half of the 
propeller was out of the water. No, 
I did not like it; the Atlantic, in 
December, can make things un- 
pleasant to a loaded ship; a ship in 
ballast, sitting like a blown egg on the 
surface, can be more than un- 
pleasant, it can be sheer misery. At 
6.30 A.M. we cast off the tug, dropped 
the pilot and stood on, bound for 
Galveston, Texas, for a cargo of— 
now what was the cargo? I have 
forgotten. However, it is of no 
importance to this story and, anyway, 
we never got as far as Galveston. 

At 8 A.M. the second left the 
engineroom, his watch being finished. 
It was now my watch, and under 
ordinary circumstances it would be 
kept by the fourth engineer ; under 
these not ordinary circumstances I 
decided to stay below to watch how 
the fourth shaped ; the third, a more 
conscientious man than Mutt, stayed 
below and suggested that he keep 
this first watch with the fourth. I 
explained that I wished to observe 
him myself; nevertheless, Pana- 
yotis, in spite of having to keep the 
next watch, stayed with us. Some- 
where about noon he went on top to 
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look ; he returned to tell me that we 
were passing a big stone. I went up 
to look at the stone. There was, as 
yet, no great weight of sea, but the 
tops of what there was were being 
whipped off by a strong wind, and 
the spray, together with a drizzling 
rain, reduced visibility to a few 
hundred yards. So it was with 
satisfaction that I watched Ailsa 
Craig gliding past some two hundred 
yards off. I was still somewhat chary 
about the navigation of those on the 
bridge. The weather and the visi- 
bility deteriorated as we proceeded 
down the Irish Sea. The mate told 
me we would pass the Isle of Man at 
a certain hour and that it would be 
half a mile distant; he came along 
to tell me that we were passing the 
island exactly on the time he had 
said, and that it was exactly where he 
had said it would be. I relaxed after 
that, and after we were safely round 
the corner of Ireland and setting 
course in the direction of Bermuda, 
I decided to leave the navigational 
worries to those whose job it was. 
Anyway, Bermuda was over two 
thousand miles away with nothing 
but deep water between it and us. 

We were now driving into a head- 
wind and sea; the wind was not of 
gale force but was strong enough to 
reduce our speed to five or six knots 
and, in our balloon-like trim, to make 
constant use of the throttle-valve 
necessary. Laboriously she climbed 
the hills, tipped over the tops where, 
for a moment, the whole ship 
shuddered if the engineer mistimed 
his pushing-down of the throttle- 
lever; with nothing more than 


spray to bite on, the propeller 
whizzed round at a terrific rate, 
during which time the engines tried 
to shake themselves adrift; and so 
it went on, day after miserable day. 
My coal was being consumed at the 
rate it would have been at ten knots 
in decent weather, and I began to 
wonder if it would last till we reached 
the other side. Coal fever, that most 
insidious disease of the marine 
engineer, had me in its grip. For- 
tunately, apart from the uncomfort- 
able weather and my coal worries, 
everything went as merrily as 
Christmas bells; the engines were 
doing remarkably well, giving no 
worries, for they had been neatly 
adjusted and well installed; the 
rattle when she raced came from the 
gratings, not from the engines them- 
selves. She steamed easily, all on 
board pulled together, meal-times 
were pleasant interludes with every- 
one cheery ; she looked like being a 
happy ship. 

The owner, when he had visited 
the ship before the trials, had 
arranged with the captain and my- 
self that I should take my meals at 
the captain’s table in the saloon ; 
this is not usual in British ships of the 
same class, where the chief engineer 
invariably has his meals with his own 
staff in the mess-room. After a 
week I decided to go to the mess- 
room. On the evening of my 
decision the chief steward came to my 
cabin and the result of that con- 
ference was a whole host of special 
dishes coming to our mess. We had 
an excellent cook and the meals were 
far more sumptuous and varied than 
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on any British tramp in which I had 
sailed. It was all very pleasant, and 
when a meal was to be some truly 
Greek dish I was consulted and 
asked if I wished some other dish for 
myself. I never did. 

All things considered it would 
have taken more than the prevailing 
comradely atmosphere to drive me 
into hospital or over the side, and I 
decided that the builders’ man was 
either a chronic grouser or had been 
unfortunate in the ship he had taken 
away. I never gave another thought 
to his dire prophecies, but I did often 
silently thank him for having done a 
good job in the assembling and 
installing of those engines. My only 
worry was coal, and as we crawled 
along it became patently obvious that 
we could not make Galveston without 
calling im somewhere for more. 
Then, somewhere in the region of 
Bermuda, Sparks picked up a signal 
ordering us to New Orleans instead 
of Galveston; another visit to the 
bunkers decided me that we could 
not even reach this nearer port 
without more coal, and after a 
consultation we decided to put in to 
Key West, Florida. Here we found 
coal unavailable but oil in plenty. 
With enough to take us to New 
Orleans we left Key West with one 
boiler burning oil, the others on coal ; 
the conversion from coal to oil 
presented no difficulties, and we 
arrived at the Mississippi port with 
all boilers on oil and the coal 
bunkers empty. We went alongside 
a wharf in the river just below New 
Orleans. The place was named 
Paris and there we loaded a full 


cargo of wheat, part of the empty 
*tween-deck bunker space being used 
for cargo as well. On completion of 
our loading we went farther up that 
* Old-man River’ to take oil for the 
voyage. It was a bitterly cold 
night, and brushwood fires had to be 
lighted along the whole length of the 
surface-laid pipe between the oil 
depot and the ship, to soften the 
frozen oil in the pipe so that it could 
flow into our tanks. Temperatures 
of the oil had to be used in the 
calculations of quantity, and I left 
the fuelling depot satisfied that the 
amount of oil signed for was on 
board ; I had sufficient to take us to 
our destination and thence to a 
British home port. 

With the Plimsoll under water, we 
left for Castellamare di Stabia in the 
Bay of Naples. It was still winter 
(January), but who cared now! Let 
it blow! Once clear of the Gulf of 
Mexico the prevailing winds would 
be behind us, and the propeller 
twenty feet below the surface. With 
the usual perversity of things we got 
only light winds, just sufficient to 
cause a draught for the boilers, but 
we had the benefit of the Gulf 
Stream, and bowled merrily along 
at eleven knots on a moderate fuel 
consumption. 

It was on this part of the passage 
that I discovered a new side to the 
mate. We were somewhere in 
Latitude 40 N., Longitude 30 W., 
when I saw him on watch with an 
easel on the bridge. I went up to see 
what he was doing and, expecting to 
see a sky-seascape, was surprised to 
find him painting, from memory, 
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‘the Great Mill on the Kentish 
Stour at Sturry.’ He smiled at me 
and went on with his painting. I 
compared the picture with a photo of 
the mill which I happened to have in 
a book on rural England; it was 
perfect, even to the thirty-one 
windows in the end of the building. 
The mate gave me further proof of 
his retentive mind. Before leaving 
the bridge I looked over the side and 
saw the grandfather of all the sharks 
lazily swimming towards us. It was 
all of thirty feet long and four feet 
across the head. The mate took one 
look at it and hurried into the chart- 
room. I expected him to come out 
with the rifle ; then I went in to see 
what delayed him. With a piece of 
charcoal he had already sketched that 
monstrous head. From the paper the 
baleful eyes looked at me just as the 
ones over the side had done—un- 


doubtedly the mate was an artist and 


had a wonderful memory. “ For 
future reference,” was all he said, and 
went back to his painting. 

In due course and without further 
incident we arrived at our destina- 
tion, and eventually, in ballast, we 
left Castellamare again for Newport, 
Mon. Our trim was worse than 
before because of the oil fuel in the 
ballast tanks. I had, as far as 
possible, before leaving port, trimmed 
all the oil into the forward double- 
bottoms, leaving the after tanks for 
water ballast, but the aftermost of 
all still had oil in it, to be used on the 
calm Mediterranean passage. Once 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
however, we ran into nasty weather ; 
it was blowing hard with the wind 


increasing as we proceeded. The oil 
in the after tank was pretty low. 
Long before we reached the south- 
west corner of Spain we were in diffi- 
culties; making more leeway than 
headway. Next she was completely 
out of control and being blown 
rapidly towards the shore. 

The position was, to put it mildly, 
alarming. If anything was to be 
done it was high time somebody was 
doing it and, since no word was 
forthcoming from on top, I went up 
to see the captain. He was in a 
state of funk; when he saw me he 
burst into tears. ‘“‘ Oh, chief,” he 
sobbed, “we are going to lose the 
ship and all be drowned.” “ Like 
hell we are,” I bawled at him, 
“all that’s required is to get the 
propeller deeper in the water.” 
“Too late,” he wailed, “ we’ve left 
it too late, itll take hours to flood 
the after-hold with the hoses ; she’d 
be ashore long before it could be 
done.” I really lost my temper then. 
“Who said anything about hoses ! 
Give me orders to flood her quickly 
regardless of any damage that may be. 
done.” He got himself sufficiently 
under control to give the necessary 
orders. I nodded to the mate; the 
two of us went down the after-hold, 
removed the nuts from the tank 
doors, took off the dogs and, using 
them as hammers, knocked the doors 
into the tank. We were back on 
deck in ten minutes. There I found 
Panayotis waiting to tell me that he 
had the oil-line changed over to 
‘sea’ and was ready to open up; he 
dashed below and opened the sea- 
injection. The mate, captain and 
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myself stood at the hatch alternately 
watching the rising water and the 
rapidly approaching shore. The 
bosun had all the hoses hanging 
down the hatchway; everything 
possible had been done. It became 
a matter of what would happen first ; 
the hold full enough to get the 
propeller under water, or the ship 
stranding. The flooding won, and 
when her bottom could not have been 
far off the rocks we started to draw 
away from the land and crawled 
seawards at about four knots. The 
ship was saved, our lives as well; 
for no one could possibly have got 
ashore alive through that welter of 
broken water. As we walked away 


from the hatch I remarked to the 
captain, “‘ There'll be one hell of a 
mess down that hold by the time we 
get her home, but we’ll get her home, 
and the underwriters will thank you 


for that.” 

The trim now was not all one 
could have wished; the propeller 
was in the water, but the bow was 
well up in the air and getting the full 
force of the wind, and she was 
steering badly. But once round the 
corner we had the wind behind us 
and got along at about six knots. By 
this time all the wood ceiling on the 
tank-tops, the limber-boards and 
wooden cargo-battens were adrift 
and rapidly being destroyed. No 
one worried: we were going in the 
right direction. But when we arrived 
at Newport, Mon., that after-hold 
was Certainly in one hell of a mess, all 
the wood-work was chewed to trash. 
However, we had got her home ; now 
it was up to shore labour to clean up 


the mess and do all the necessary 
repairs, the bill being paid by 
insurance. I never knew whether the 
captain got his thanks, but I did 
hear the company’s Greek superin- 
tendent complimenting him ; natur- 
ally the super. would get a ‘new 
hat’ out of the repairs. 

One day a stranger came on board 
with the super. He was introduced 
to me as Mr Vlakos, the new second 
engineer who would, if I found him 
satisfactory, relieve me at the end of 
my term. As we shook hands we 
looked at each other and smiled, 
wondering where we had met before. 
In the meantime Mutt had packed 
and left ; now Vlakos took over. 

With all our damage made good 
we bunkered and oiled and, once 
more in ballast, owing to miners’ 
strikes and unpleasantnesses in the 
shipping-world, started off across the 
Atlantic. We had no definite destina- 
tion before us ; we were to steam, at 
an economical speed, in the direction 
of Bermuda from where, by radio, we 
should receive orders. It was another 
winter passage, the weather worse 
than for the previous one, but there 
was no coal fever, and I had sufficient 
oil to get across without worrying. 
Everything went normally; the 
usual dirty-weather passage with the 
engineer constantly at the throttle. 
The meals were cven more pleasant 
than before ; for Vlakos was a most 
agreeable man, full of stories of his 
wanderings and adventures. 

I had still not solved the mystery 
of where we had met; recognition 
came inadvertently when one day we 
were at table. We were talking about 
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the great number of Greek ships, 
which had recently become casualties, 
and about Lloyds refusing to insure 
vessels of certain Greek companies. 
There had been something ‘ fishy’ 
about these sinkings : the ships were 
all worn-out crocks. The third had 
just described how he would set 
about sinking a ship at sea; his 
method had been quite good, but I 
could have picked holes in it. It was 
then that recognition came. I turned 
to Vlakos and asked, ““How was the 
Nikolas Stathatos scuttled?” He 
looked hard at me, then said, “I 
haven’t the faintest idea, I didn’t sail 
in her; wasn’t on board her any 
longer than you were.” 

Months earlier, I had, out of 
professional curiosity, boarded a big, 
ugly tramp steamer as she lay nearby. 
Her appearance interested me, she 
looked as if at one time she had 
carried sails, though she was an out- 
and-out steamship, and her name 
was Nikolas Stathatos. (She had no 
connection with the firm of Stathatos 
with whom I was now serving, 
my Stathatos was one of the most 
respected shipowners in Greece.) 
She had no crew, just a stand-by 
chief engineer, a Scot, with a handful 
of firemen. He took me down to 
visit the engineroom, and never 
before or since have I seen such an 
engine. She was a 7o000-ton ship 


built in the eighteen-sixties. Her 
pistons had an eight-foot stroke ; 
everything about her was twice as 
heavy as it need have been ; having 
been built before the science per- 
taining to ‘ the Strength of Materials ’ 
had been thoroughly thrashed out. 


Her designers had achieved a verit- 
able monster. Her auxiliaries were 
as uncouth and heavy as the main 
engines, and I gazed in stupor at the 
biggest, ugliest and noisiest ballast- 
pump I had ever seen or heard. I 
do not know how long I would have 
stayed just looking, had not a third 
man started down the ladder. The 
stand-by man nudged me. “ Better 
shove off,” he said, “ here comes the 
new chief and I’ve been told not to 
let anyone visit the engineroom.” 
At the lower-middle grating I stepped 
aside to allow the newcomer to pass. 
He looked and smiled at me, bid me 
good morning and went on down the 
ladder. It was Vlakos. 

“No,” he said now, “on the 
morning I met you on the ladder I 
went round her for the first time, 
stayed there about ten minutes and, 
not liking what I saw, went up, 
changed into my shore-going clothes 
and left her.” He paused a moment, 
then went on. “ We Greeks are 
used to running old worn-out jobs, 
but that thing, although built in 
Britain, had been sold as scrap to the 
Japs, who did not scrap her but 
tried to run her for some time, then 
sold her to a Greek owner, and, 
well! do you blame me for not 
liking what I saw?” 

I looked at my second with a new 
respect ; the mere fact of his having 
been chosen to go in her, even if he 
had not done so, told me that he was 
an engineer. “No,” he repeated, 
“I did not sail in her; she went to 
an iron-ore port in north Spain, 
loaded a cargo, sailed and went down 
a very short time after leaving port ; 
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her full crew, in the lifeboats, landed 
on the Spanish coast not far from 
where they had sailed.” After a 
moment Vlakos went on again. “ Of 
course a ship of her class could be 
just another straightforward ordinary 
casualty. Again, well, you know 
yourself what has been happening to 
Greek ships recently.” What I had 
already seen of Vlakos, together with 
this new side of him, decided me 
then and there. He was the right 
man to relieve me. 

Not long afterwards, when we 
were close to Bermuda, near-tragedy 
came upon us. It was a filthy night. 
The weather in the middle watch 
excelled itself, and Panayotis had to 
have a fireman in to do the oiling ; 
he could not leave the throttle for a 
moment. At the end of the middle 
watch Panayotis went into the galley 
for the usual cup of coffee; the 
second mate, who had kept that 
same watch on the bridge, was there 
and the two began a heated argument. 

“We've done only ten miles this 
watch,” he said ; “ all your fault, you 
and your damn throttling. If you 
were not so keen on pushing the 
thing down we should have got 
along better.” 

“If you’d pay more attention to 
your steering instead of leaving a 
wake like a dog’s hind-leg we 
certainly would get along better. 
Call yourself a navigator—a canal 
barge is more your weight.” 

One word led to another, but when 
the deck man said something deroga- 
tory about the female members of 
the third’s family he went too far ; 
the engineer saw red. He reached 


for the big knife that lay on the 
table; the second mate turned to 
flee; too slow, he fell face down on 
the deck outside the galley stabbed 
in the back. Panayotis, horrified at 
what he had done, dropped his 
weapon, jumped over the shrieking 
mate and dashed into my cabin to 
sob out his miserable story. I 
locked him in. The wounded man’s 
shrieking had ceased; I found him 
in his brother’s cabin, the two of 
them wailing like a couple of banshees. 
The chief officer was cleaning and 
swabbing the wound. “ Oh, chief, 
what shall we do?” moaned the 
captain. ‘“ Make for Bermuda with 


all speed,” I advised. “Send a radio 
for a doctor to meet us on arrival at 
the anchorage.” 

On the way back to my cabin I 
looked in at the galley and there, on 
the floor, was the big two-pronged 


fork which always lay with the big 
pointed knife on the table. I went 
inside, picked up the fork and 
examined it. Apart from a little 
blood on the prongs it was clean. 
The knife still lay on the table where 
the tidy cook had left it before 
turning in. I dropped the fork to the 
floor, stepped out on deck and 
bumped into the donkeyman. He 
was muttering something, and, with 
his thumb, testing the cutting edge 
of a razor-edged knife he always 
carried. On seeing me he broke 
into English, still apparently talking 
to himself, and what I heard was to 
the effect that he was going to cut 
the third’s throat. He followed me 
to my room. I did not want him 
cutting up the third in my presence 
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so I turned, looked along the deck 
and said, “ Yes, captain?” The 
donkeyman turned to look for the 
non-existent captain. Quickly I 
opened the door, slipped inside and 
slammed and locked the door behind 
me. Then I got out my heavy -45 
Colt automatic, pumped a shell into 
the chamber, slipped off the safety- 
catch and drilled a §” hole through 
the lower panel of the door. As the 
running footsteps became less dis- 
tinct I went out on deck and shouted 
after the donkeyman that if I saw 
him within twenty feet of my cabin 
I would drop him like a mad dog. 
I locked up the third again, went 
below and told Vlakos to drive her 
all he could. 

The doctor came on board next 
afternoon, and, after an examination, 
told the captain that his brother was 
in no danger; the lung had been 
slightly punctured, but the wound 
was already healed ; the fork having 
been clean, there was little danger 
of poisoning, and the patient could, 
in fact, resume his duties at once. 
I accompanied the doctor to the 
gangway and there asked for an 
assurance that there was really no 
danger. “ None; absolutely none,” 
replied the doctor. The donkeyman, 
curious to know the outcome, was 
hovering about the bridge deck. I 
called him over. “ This man,” I 
explained to the doctor, “is the 
wounded man’s uncle. He is rather 
interested in the case, now would 
you please tell him what you have 
just told me?” The doctor did so. 
“Now,” I said to the uncle, “ you 
have just heard what the doctor has 


said, so there is no further reason for 
you to go cutting up the third 
engineer.” The doctor jumped at 
this. “ What’s all this about cutting 
up someone?” I explained. “ Do 
you wish me to send off the police ? ” 
asked the doctor with a sly wink at 
me. “ No, I don’t think that will be 
necessary, he’s going to be a good 
boy, eh, donkeyman?” “ Yes, sir,” 
was the reply. The doctor left. I 
hurried along to sooth Panayotis 
with the news. 

We now had our orders: Sewell’s 
Point, Virginia, there to load a 
cargo of coal for Port Said; we 
were also instructed to take coal- 
bunkers. 

In spite of the patched-up quarrel 
between the third and the donkey- 
man, the third decided to ‘jump 
ship’ at the loading port. I did not 
try to dissuade him; he knew his 
countrymen better than I did and, 
as he explained, although the hatchet 
was, to all intents and purposes, 
buried, the donkeyman might, when 
drunk, do something for which later 
he would be sorry. 

I made out a reference for Pana- 
yotis, in which, without going too 
closely into details, I concurred with 
his deserting the ship, and strongly 
recommended him to anyone who 
might wish to employ him. I helped 
him in his clandestine departure, 
lent him my big suitcase, gave him 
my Glasgow address to which he 
could, if possible, return it, and 
wished him good luck and good- bye. 
The fourth was promoted to third, 
the donkeyman to fourth and a 
fireman to donkeyman. 
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Loaded down to our marks, we 
started off. It was still winter, but 
the weather was good to us on that 
passage and I was able to take 
indicator diagrams and work out the 
consumption of coal and oil at 
various speeds. The six months 
guarantee period would be ended by 
the time we arrived at Port Said; I 
had sent a letter asking to be relieved 
there, and suggesting Vlakos as my 
relief. I was now able to start 
clewing up all my paper-work ; for 
I intended to post it all home and 
leave myself absolutely free for the 
‘holiday period.’ As we approached 
the European coast the weather 
became hazy, but not too bad to 
require reducing speed, and we 
bowled along doing our 240 miles a 
day. One day at noon I went up to 
the bridge to get the day’s run. The 
two mates were in the chartroom 


working out the ship’s position; I 
stood outside chatting with the 


captain. “Tomorrow, Cape St 
Vincent will be just there,” he said, 
not looking where he was pointing. 
Automatically I had turned to look. 
“ Tomorrow, at this time,” I said, 
“ provided your navigation is better 
than it has been so far, we shall be 
fifty miles beyond Gibraltar.” The 
haze was clearing: he was, in fact, 
pointing straight at the lighthouse 
on top of the cliffs at St Vincent. 
The captain’s shout brought the 
others running. During the ensuing 
argument I slipped away. 

I never asked how the error came 
about, nor did they ever mention it 
to me, but it brought to my mind a 
story about Greek navigators told me 


by the second mate of a previous 
ship. “In ancient times,” said the 
teller of the story, “ Greek navigators 
would never venture out of the 
* middle sea’ into the great unknown 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules. 
When later, in almost recent days, 
the bolder Greeks did make the 
venture, they invariably went into 
Gibraltar for a pilot, who accom- 
panied them to whatever west 
European port they were bound and 
was brought back on the return 
voyage.” I cannot vouch for the 
verity of the story but it was given 
me as gospel. 

There were no further navigational 
errors that voyage, and we arrived in 
good order at Port Said. Expec- 
tantly I awaited the agent who 
would bring off our mail; there was 
one letter for me and another for the 
captain from the owner’s head-office 
at Athens. I was requested to 
continue with the ship to Pirzeus, to 
which port she would go after 
discharging our coal. It was all the 
same to me where I left her, and the 
journey home from Greece offered 
more interest than a probably 
monotonous passage on board a liner 
from Port Said. I decided to carry 
on as requested. 

Once more in ballast trim we 
started off for Greece. I was below 
when we sailed. I made the first 
few movements of the engines, then 
handed over to Vlakos and went on 
deck to see the last of the Canal. As 
I stepped on deck the engines gave 
a heavy thump; the telegraph rang 
and the engines immediately stopped. 
There was a shout from a dredger 
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working close to our starboard 
quarter; seeing me the man on 
board her pointed under our counter, 
drew one hand across his neck, 
waved both arms as for something 
flown away, and pointed under the 
counter again. I understood that the 
tips of our propeller blades had been 
broken off. With the captain and 
the pilot, in the latter’s launch, I 
went to inspect the damage. It was 
as I feared, but just the tips, and 
fortunately all at equal lengths so 
that the shaft would not whip and 
damage the stern-tube bearings. I 
was able to advise the captain to 
carry on with the voyage. The 
master of the dredger agreed that 
his chains had suffered no damage ; 
we got under way once again. 

Mr Dionysios Stathatos, the elderly 
head of the firm, came on board at 
Pirezus, and discussed the arrange- 
ments for my relief by Vlakos. But 
at the inquiry into the propeller 
mishap the captain made rather a 
fool of himself. A Greek admiral 
presided, and I was summoned as a 
witness. The captain was called first, 
and, with some silly idea of protecting 
his brother, who had been on the 
poop before the accident and had 
been dilatory in warning the bridge 
of our closeness to the dredger’s 
chains, ended his account by accusing 
the second engineer of being drunk 
and of not stopping the engines 
quickly enough. I was called next. 
“Was the second engineer drunk 
and was he slow in stopping the 
engines?” asked the admiral. It 
is a sound plan on such occasions to 
reply briefly and only to questions 


asked. I ignored this and made quite 
a story of my reply. “ No, definitely 
he was not drunk, no more than you 
are at this moment, and he stopped 
the engines immediately the tele- 
graph rang, which was after the 
propeller had fouled the dredger’s 
moorings.” I sat down, but got up 
again to continue. “ Do you think, 
sir,” I said, “that I, as guarantee 
chief engineer, would leave a drunken 
engineer in charge of my engines 
when leaving port?” The admiral 
looked at me for what seemed a long 
time, then said, “I certainly do not.” 
That just about ended the inquiry ; 
the admiral’s summing-up—I cannot 
remember the exact words—was to 
the effect that the second was in no 
way responsible for the accident ; he 
was not drunk, and would leave the 
room with his character untarnished. 
This was fortunate ; for, had he been 
found guilty, the owner would have 
been saddled with the cost of a new 
propeller and all the attendant 
expenses for dry-docking to make 
the change. 

Vlakos now categorically refused 
to sail with a captain who had 
accused him of being drunk, and 
Mutt, the blacksmith, who was 
home at the time, was brought along 
to relieve me. 

On the following day I was called 
to the office. “‘ There are two ships 
leaving for Brindisi, an Italian and a 
Greek,” said Mr Stathatos, “ by 
which do you prefer to travel?” 
I chose the Italian. “ Quite right,” 
said the owner; “and here,” he went 
on, “are your travelling expenses.” 
He produced several envelopes. “ In 
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this is the balance of your salary and 
a little extra”’—the little extra was 
a full month’s pay—“in this are 
Italian lira; in this French francs, 
and in this English pounds.” As I 
put the envelopes in my pocket, he 
continued. “‘ You will find ample 
cash there to see you comfortably to 
your home.” (I did, and, although I 
did not stint myself on the way, I 
had quite a lot of lira, francs and 
pounds remaining when I reached 
Glasgow.) 

That night the mate, Vlakos and 
the third engineer dined with me on 
a terrace overlooking the bay. It 
was a clear calm night, comfortably 
warm. There were two moons, a 
crescent in the heavens, another on 
the tranquil waters of the bay. 
After dinner we sat there idly 
smoking and chatting, at peace with 
the world. It was Vlakos who drew 
our attention to the second moon. 
“‘ How peaceful it looks sitting there 
on the water with never a ripple to 
disturb it!” ‘“ Yes,” said the mate, 
“tonight it is peaceful, but had we 
been sitting here in 480 B.c. we would 
not have thought it so; out there 
where sits the moon lay the thousand 
ships of Xerxes’s war fleet. Our own 
puny fleet was round that corner,” 
he pointed, “lined up across the 
Strait of Salamis.” “‘ Yes,” I said, 
“you Greeks were a wonderful 
people in those days.” “ You're 
quite correct,” went on the mate, 
“you are also correct in using the 
past tense. In those days we were 
a race of men, today we are a race of 
donkeys.” 

I glanced at my three companions. 


“Not such donkeys as you would 
have me believe,” I said, and meant 
it. My party was getting morbid. 
I called the waiter. On the little 
electric train that runs between 
Pirzus and Athens we went up to 
the capital. Where exactly we went 
then, or what we did, I have no 
recollection. I woke up at six-thirty. 
“ Time we were getting along, this 
is the day you start for home,” said 
the mate, smiling. At that moment I 
did not at all feel like starting for 
anywhere; all I wished was to lie 
there a while longer, then go down 
to the ship which had been my home 
for six months. I never knew what 
hotel it was, but I do remember 
going out through a luxurious marble 
foyer as we left it. 

That afternoon I stood alone 
waving farewell to my shipmates 
and the good ship Antonios Stathatos. 
Another milestone along life’s high- 
way behind me. From Brindisi I 
went home via Rome and Paris 
and London. I caught the night 
express to Glasgow where, after a 
breakfast of porridge, ham and eggs 
and soda scones, it was still too 
early to go to the engine-builders ; 
but, by easy walking, I could 
kill the time. My way took me 
along the Broomielaw; it was a 
pleasant walk, the nostalgic riverside 
smells and bustle made it so. 
Through open shed doors I saw 
paddle-steamers starting their daily 
runs down the Clyde. The Engineer 
Director had just arrived and I was 
shown in at once; a pleasant half- 
hour’s chatting and the interview 
ended, I left my address, accepted 
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still another envelope and, my assign- 
ment satisfactorily concluded, I went 
my way. I had cabled from Athens 
and found my room ready for re- 
occupation; in the room I found the 
suitcase I had lent to Panayotis ; the 
landlady said a foreign gentleman 
had brought it the previous week ; 
in the letter I found inside the case 
Panayotis thanked me for all I had 
done for him. He regretted having 
missed me, the ship in which he was 
third engineer was due to leave 
Liverpool before my expected arrivai 
home. I was genuinely sorry to miss 
him, but happy to know that he was 
at sea again. 


Now my thoughts are back in my 


apprentice days, to the morning 
Geordie said, “‘ When, if ever, we 
rise to his Himalayan heights in our 
profession we can call ourselves 
engineers.” And I am wondering 
to what heights he climbed; to the 
top, I feel sure! Apart from being 
a keen youngster he came of a sea- 
faring family, and his mild blue eyes 
and sandy hair were undoubtedly 
legacies of Viking ancestry, for 
Geordie Irving was a Shetlander. 
And now—well, I can afford to 
confess that Geordie’s exuberant 
ideas of a guarantee chief’s qualifica- 
tions were rather sweeping, but I 
must also confess that I have at 
least been able to call myself an 
engineer. 





COMMENT 


THE two months between the return 
of Parliament in October and the 
rising of the House for Christmas was 
a strange period. In one sense quite 
a lot happened, in another only a 
little. An Emergency Budget was 
introduced and several important 
debates were held — on Foreign 
Affairs, Maclean and Burgess, Cyprus, 
the Fourteen Day Rule and so on ; 
but both sides wore a preoccupied air. 
The tongues of Members were 
going through the motions expected 
of them, but their hopes and hearts 
were elsewhere. 

The supporters of the Govern- 
ment were anticipating, some with 
hope and some with apprehension, 
the long-deferred changes in office- 
holders expected of a new administra- 
tion. One or two, like Sir Walter 
Monckton, were said to be wanting 
to go, and very many who, though 
fairly well known, shall be unnamed, 
were suspicious that their heads 
would be among those to fall in 
any reconstruction of the Govern- 
ment. Then of course there were 
the back-benchers, feeling that, so 
far as they were concerned, they 
had nothing to lose from any 
changes and might be great gainers. 
Whatever the personal prospect, the 
tendency was to keep one eye on 
the Order Paper and the other on 
the reactions of the Front Bench, 
and particularly of the Government 


Chief Whip, to what was being said 
or done. 

Just before Parliament rose for the 
Christmas Recess, the changes were 
published. They were very much in 
accord with expectations. Mr Butler 
takes over from Mr Crookshank (now 
a Peer) the leadership of the House 
of Commons. Mr Macmillan has 
moved to the Treasury, which is 
probably better suited to him than 
was the Foreign Office. Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd has taken his place and Sir 
Walter Monckton has gone to the 
Ministry of Defence. A number of 
minor changes were also made, pro- 
moting some Ministers and discarding 
others, the biggest surprise being the 
appointment of Mr Aubrey Jones, a 
back-bencher, to be Minister of Fuel 
and Power. 

Interest of course was focused on 
the top four, and while comment was 
on the whole favourable, some dcubts 
were expressed. Does the promotion 
of so young a man as Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd to the Foreign Office imply that 
the Prime Minister intends to keep 
foreign affairs very largely in his own 
hands, taking the extra strain involved 
as besthe may ? Will Mr Butler, who 
is very tired, be content for long with 
what Sir Winston once described as 
the ‘ exalted brooding ’ of a Minister 
without a Department, or will he try 
to keep a restraining hand on the 
Exchequer, to make sure that his old 
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policies are not neglected ? Alterna- 
tively, will the world interpret the 
change as implying the abandonment 
of these policies? Has Sir Walter 
Monckton decided that the office of 
Lord Chief Justice is unlikely to fall 
vacant in the near future and is he 
prepared to give his ne: t four years to 
the important Ministry of Defence, 
which has suffered too many changes 
since 1951? Above ail, will the re- 
conditioned machine of government 
work more smoothly and efficiently ? 
Since the Election there has been an 
absence of control from the top and a 
reluctance to take a decision until it 
has become unavoidable, with the 
result that some of the people who 
a year ago were most vehemently 
recommending the retirement of 
Sir Winston are now deploring the 
disappearance of his firm hand. 
The preoccupation of the Labour 
Party was less agreeable, because the 
sweets of office could hardly be 
theirs before 1959. But the question 
of leadership had still to be settled. 
Mr Attlee had said he would go at an 
early date, which might be before 
Christmas but might also be some 
time during 1956. Who would suc- 
ceed him? The general opinion was 
that in what Mr Butler had called the 
Leadership Stakes there were four 
likely runners and one dark horse. 
The likely runners were Mr Morrison, 
Mr Gaitskell, Mr Griffiths and Mr 
Bevan. Mr Morrison, at one time 
the favourite, had dropped behind 
badly. The feeling was general that 
in a three-cornered contest with Mr 
Gaitskell and Mr Bevan, Mr Morrison 
would come in a bad third; and in 


the Leadership Stakes nothing is paid 
on a place. His best chance seemed 
to be a friendly arrangement with 
Mr Gaitskell, by which, after enjoy- 
ing a brief token leadership, Mr 
Morrison would gracefully make 
way for the younger man. But just 
as a gentleman’s agreement implies 
the existence of two gentlemen, a 
friendly arrangement implies the 
existence of two friends ; and nothing 
came of the idea. As Mr Bevan 
could only hope to win if the Party 
was badly divided, Mr Gaitskell was 
the hot favourite. It is true that if 
the internal differences became very 
serious, Mr Griffiths was quite likely 
to be the candidate of a compromise. 
No one has much against him 
politically and he is well liked, 
though not so popular now as he was 
a couple of years ago. No one 
thought he would make a good 
leader, but as a stop-gap he had his 
points. Then there was still the 
dark horse, Mr Robens, who was 
making ground fast and, if a decision 
was delayed, might end up close to 
the post. He had the advantage of 
a Trade Union origin, which Mr 
Gaitskell lacked, and the reputation 
of being a hard but fair runner. He 
could not be left entirely out of the 
calculations of Members. 

The Party was still placing its bets, 
a process in which—the horse- 
racing analogy here ceasing—the 
candidates themselves were deeply 
interested, when Mr Attlee’s resigna- 
tion forced the pace. The trouble 
had been that until the issue was 
decided, any subject that went 
before the House, however trivial and 
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unrelated to the leadership of the 
Labour Party, was treated by Labour 
in that context. The candidates 
themselves were over-anxious to say 
and do nothing that might com- 
promise their chances, and their 
supporters were watching almost as 
eagerly for the chance of snatching 
for their favourite a tactical advan- 
tage or avoiding a tactical reverse. 

While the Conservatives continued 
to defer their ‘Night of Long 
Knives,’ on 7th December the 
Labour Party took the big step, or 
rather Mr Attlee took it for them by 
handing in his resignation; and 
the leadership question was swiftly 
settled. No one believed that Mr 
Morrison had a chance, either in a 
straight fight or in a three-cornered 
contest. The prize went to Mr 
Gaitskell, undoubtedly the man best 
fitted to carry it off. While Mr Attlee 
himself had been characteristically 
reticent, it was an open secret that Mr 
Gaitskell was his chosen nominee. 
He certainly would not wish to hand 
the leadership to Mr Bevan, and 
while he would have had no political 
objection to Mr Morrison, it is said 
that the latter’s ill-advised attempt in 
1945 to snatch the position as leader 
was not altogether forgotten. Mr 
Bevan’s offer to secure an unopposed 
return for Mr Morrison having 
failed, in spite of the rather surprising 
support given it by ‘The Times,’ the 
issue went to a vote. 

Interest has now been centred on 
the question of who will be deputy 
leader. If Mr Morrison persists in 
his intention not to carry on under a 
new man, the second favourites and 


dark horse are being offered their 
chance in a new race, which will 
have been run before these words 
are read. 


References to Mr Attlee, as soon 
as his resignation was announced, 
had all the solemn appreciativeness 
of obituaries. In his quiet way he 
has been a great figure of our age. 
His courage, tenacity and integrity 
have been highly praised, and his 
careful avoidance of the lamplight at 
all times and in all places singled him 
out in a company not noticeably given 
to the shunning of publicity. History 
is likely to credit him with four 
major accomplishments. His first 
was to rescue his Party from the 
vague and sentimental pacifism of his 
predecessor, George Lansbury. This 
he did, cautiously, gradually, and 
under criticism, then and later, for 
in the interests of Party unity he had 
to oppose rearmament in the teeth of 
Hitler’s preparations. Mr Attlee’s 
next accomplishment was to carry 
his Party into a coalition and keep 
it solidly supporting Sir Winston 
Churchill, once the bugbear of the 
Left; and perhaps his success is 
best shown by the circumstance that, 
so long as the war lasted, the worst 
of the Prime Minister’s troubles 
came not from the Socialists but 
from his Conservative supporters. 

Mr Attlee’s third accomplishment 
was to prepare his men for power. 
They had to grow up, to shed some 
of the silliness of adolescence, the 
demand that not the leader but his 
followers should choose Ministers 
and dictate policy, and the habit of 
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scaring the middle class by pretend- 
ing that the Socialists were more 
revolutionary than they really were. 
By 1945 Mr Attlee was so much 
master in his own house that he was 
able to administer a sharp rap on the 
knuckles of Laski, that influential, 
domineering pedagogue of the Left. 
Finally, Mr Attlee was Prime 
Minister for six eventful years. In 
Cripps and Bevin he had two 
stalwart lieutenants, the former pre- 
siding with a congenial but necessary 
austerity over the nation’s finances, 
and the latter pursuing a vigorous 
and imaginative foreign policy. But 
Mr Attlee was always the leader. He 
it was who gave India her independ- 
ence—possibly the feat for which he 
will be best remembered—and laid 
the foundations of the Welfare 
State; while in the House of 
Commons he broke the spell of the 
enchanter, his terse, unadorned argu- 
ments impressing that critical assem- 
blage more powerfully than the 
periods of the Old Master. 

Now he has gone to Another 
Place ; and his followers are so busy 
speeding the parting and greeting 
the coming leader that they hardly 
have time to remember all that they 
owe to Clem Attlee. But, as the 
years go by, while others struggle less 
successfully perhaps with his old 
problems, his stature is likely to grow, 
not only in his Party but in the 
country. 


By this time we have all discovered 
that Mr Krushchev is a genius with 
an infinite capacity for dropping 
bricks. He and Marshal Bulganin 


have been paying a friendly visit, or 
what purported to be a friendly visit, 
to India and Burma; and while the 
Marshal kept pretty quiet, Mr 
Krushchev made some fantastically 
offensive attacks on the United 
Kingdom, ignoring the not irrelevant 
circumstance that India is still a part 
of the British Commonwealth. In 
one of these onslaughts he said that 
Britain ‘started the Second World 
War, sent troops against our country 
(Russia), and these troops were the 
troops of Hitlerite Germany.’ The 
truth, as we all know, is that if the 
war can be said to have been started 
by anyone, those responsible for it 
were the signatories of the notorious 
Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact; that so 
far from egging on Hitler, who 
assuredly needed no egging on, and 
would not anyhow accept it from 
Britain, whom at the moment he was 
doing his best to destroy, Sir 
Winston Churchill was at pains to 
warn Stalin of the German prepara- 
tions; and that his warning was 
ignored, to Russia’s great hurt in the 
campaign that followed. 

It is just possible that Mr Krush- 
chev is ignorant of these facts, which 
have been kept carefully hidden by 
Soviet propaganda, but at least he 
should have known that propaganda 
of this kind is for home consumption 
and not for export. 

The most charitable explanation, 
hinted at by Mr Krushchev himself, 
is that he was drunk at the timc ; 
but in these days it is not so easy to 
get drunk at a function in Bombay, 
where normally no liquor more 
potent than orange juice is served, 
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and in any case a man in Mr Krush- 
chev’s position should have learned 
by now to count his cups. 

The alternative explanation is that 
the insult was deliberate. That 
would be more serious, as it would be 
a clear indication that the honey- 
moon which started at Geneva in the 
summer is now over for good. It 
may even be an indication that 
Marshal Bulganin and Mr Krushchev 
have had second thoughts about the 
expediency of paying this country a 
visit in the spring. 

As for India, she has had a lesson 
on the old danger of supping with 
the devil. The embarrassment Mr 
Nehru and his colleagues must have 
felt over Mr Krushchev’s table 
manners is a warning that the spoon 
was not long enough. No doubt the 
Indian doctrine of non-involvement 
will have prevented plain speaking : 
it will certainly not have prevented 
some painful thoughts. 

Nor have we come too well out of 
the episode. An official at the 
Foreign Office who described Mr 
Krushchev’s remarks as ‘ hypocrisy ’ 
suffered a rebuke, and Moscow’s 
protest at what was, if anything, an 

derstatement, was not rejected at 
once, as it should have been. 

Mr Krushchev’s Burmese brick 
was a less heavy object. He merely 
made a ferocious attack on ‘ colonial- 
ism,’ one of his points being that it 
was ridiculous for the British to 
describe a race of such ancient 
culture as the Burmese as ‘ savages.’ 
What he did not explain was who 
used this epithet and when. 

By this time we should know the 


Russian form. Marshal Bulganin and 
Mr Krushchev did not go to India 
to make friends: they went there 
simply and solely to make mischief. 
When and if they come to Britain 
this spring, they will no doubt 
beslaver us with compliments, but 
will let fall some exceedingly nasty 
remarks about the Americans; and 
if they visit the United States, they 
will assure their hosts that most of the 
world’s troubles come from colonial 
powers like Britain and France. 
Divide and conquer. The tactics and 
their purpose are so obvious that 
nobody should be deceived; but 
unfortunately a few people always are 
and fall headlong into the trap. 


Compared with Mr Krushchev’s 
avalanche of dropped bricks, Mr 
John Foster Dulles’s remark about 
Goa was in appearance the most 
modest of gaffes. Yet his single 
sentence may make more trouble 
than all Mr Krushchev’s postprandial 
utterances. The offence, which has 
agitated every newspaper in India, 
was that in his conversation with the 
Portuguese Foreign Minister Mr 
Dulles described Goa as a ‘ Portu- 
guese province.’ Technically of 
course he was right. The status of 
Goa is that of a Portuguese province, 
and if Mr Dulles had to speak of it 
at all, he could hardly have described 
it otherwise. If he had called it a 
Portuguese colony, he would have 
been in error, and if he had spoken 
of it as a part of India he would have 
been in trouble with his guest. But 
for the Indians at present anything 
about Goa is dynamite. So far their 
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demands for its surrender have been 
refused and their attempts to take 
it over more or less peacefully have 
been frustrated. Rightly or wrongly 
—and India is convinced it is wrongly 
—Goa is still a province of Portugal 
de jure and de facto. 

But was it necessary for Mr Dulles 
to say so? The suggestion that the 
United States has arrived at a 
different conclusion from Mr Nehru’s 
was bound to be galling ; even more 
perhaps because most political Indians 
have interpreted Mr Dulles’s remark 
as a punishment for the entertain- 
ment of Marshal Bulganin and Mr 
Krushchev and for providing them 
with a platform from which the 
United States could be insulted. 

The punishment in the circum- 
stances may have been a temptation, 
but it was one that was better 
resisted. We have been insuited 
more heinously than the Americans 
and have kept, or almost kept, 
silence. At least we have made no 
rejoinder that would hurt the feelings 
of the Indians ; and they, when they 
have begun to feel a little ashamed 
of themselves, may appreciate our 
silence, while still resenting Mr 
Dulles’s speech. 


Dr Evatt may be said to have lost 
his election before he fought it. Not 
even the most sanguine of his 
supporters in Australia went to the 
polls with a hope of victory, and that 
in a land where the Labour Party 
normally expects to win. Admit- 
tedly the circumstances were ab- 
normal. Dr Evatt is in truth the Old 
Man of the Sea of the Australian 


Labour Party. Few of his followers 
like him or trust his judgment, and 
lately he has quarrelled with the 
Roman Catholic Church and split his 
Party from top to bottom. But they 
cannot get rid of him. It is never 
easy to oust a man from the leadership 
of a Party, and when that man has the 
ability and character of Dr Evatt the 
task becomes almost impossibly diffi- 
cult. At the same time his opponent 
is Mr Menzies, one of the most 
redoubtable politicians Australia has 
ever produced ; and doughtily as Dr 
Evatt fights, he usually comes off 
second-best in an encounter with the 
Prime Minister. 

Dr Evatt’s real trouble in the 
election was that, justly or unjustly, 
he has been tarred by the Communist 
brush. The Petrov case, followed by 
the Royal Commission on Espionage, 
has been his undoing. The first 
implicated some of Dr Evatt’s staff, 
to whom with more chivalry than 
prudence he gave passionate support. 
For that Australian opinion might 
have forgiven him, but his behaviour 
as Counsel before the Royal Com- 
mission went far beyond the usual 
partiality of an advocate. Finally, he 
actually attempted to obtain rebutting 
evidence from Mr Molotov himself, 
as though any Court or any Australian 
would regard such witness as serious. 

In the past the Labour Party has 
drawn its chief support from two 
quarters. One was the Trade Unions 
and the other was the Roman 
Catholic Church, which is, for 
historical reasons, sympathetically 
disposed towards the Left in Aus- 
tralia. The Trade Unions may be 
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divided on Communism, but the 
Roman Catholic Church is not, and 
the revolt in the Party against Dr 
Evatt has had a good deal of ecclesi- 
astical backing. The upshot was the 
appearance of an anti-Communist 
Labour Party, which did not win a 
single seat, but effectively divided the 
Labour vote in some doubtful con- 
stituencies ; and as its supporters were 
asked to give their second preferences 
to the Government, it proved itself 
a good Fifth Column for the Liberal 
and Country Parties. 

So far so good for Mr Menzies, 
who can hardly be blamed if, in the 
very favourable circumstances of the 
moment, he hurried on an election 
eighteen months before it was con- 
Sstitutionally necessary. Now he 
returns to Canberra with a substan- 
tially increased majority in the 
House of Representatives. Yet the 
situation. is perhaps not quite so 
promising for him as it might 
appear to the outsider to be. The 
weakening of the Opposition in the 
House of Representatives is not an 
unmixed blessing, and there is a 
distinct chance that the Labour 
Party may screw up its courage 
and dismiss from the leadership Dr 
Evatt, who has now lost four elections 
running, so depriving the Govern- 
ment of its most valuable asset. If 
Labour can find someone — not 
necessarily a Chifley, a Curtin or a 
Lyons, but a reasonably good politi- 
cian—who can reunite the Party, 
Labour may well come back in 
strength in three years’ time. Mr 
Menzies grows no younger, and any 
Government which has been in 


office for eight or nine years starts a 
campaign under a handicap. There 
is also the question of the Senate, 
where the Government’s position is 
not nearly so secure as it is in the 
House of Representatives. The 
result of the elections to the Senate 
will probably not be known till the 
New Year, and unless Mr Menzies 
can at least keep his existing slender 
majority of two, his journey during 
the next three years will be far from 
easy. Australia, like Britain, has its 
economic troubles, and to counter 
these, drastic and unpopular measures 
may be required. The Opposition 
there, as in Britain, will not be slow 
to seize any opportunities offered 
them. 


The ban on the manufacture 
of heroin after 31st December, 
announced by the Government, has 
come in for some strong criticism. 
When doctors disagree... And 
on this issue they disagree with 
violence, some declaring that heroin 
is a very dangerous drug, that they 
have never used nor ever will use it, 
and that several alternatives just as 
effective are available for the relief of 
pain; while others declare as dog- 
matically that there is nothing like 
heroin and that to ban its production 
is @ gratuitous cruelty to their 
patients. 

Possibly the Government acted a 
little too precipitately, but in the face 
of this difference of opinion in the 
medical profession their decision 
looks like being very difficult. Certain 
questions at any rate do seem to have 
been insufficiently examined. The 
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ban has an international origin. 
Britain is one of the few countries in 
which heroin is lawfully produced 
and we are responsible for at least 
70 per cent of the world’s supply. 
The suggestion that we should fall in 
line with the great majority of other 
countries and stop a big drug 
leakage is not on the face of it 
unreasonable. But what Ministers 
have not sufficiently explained is how 
far the ban is likely to be effective. 
In the United States heroin has been 
unobtainable lawfully for thirty years, 
but in that period the registered 
number of heroin addicts has in- 
creased sixfold and today has 
reached the alarming total of 65,000 ; 
whereas in Britain, where there has 
been no ban, the present number of 
addicts is 62. There is the further 


point, strengthened by American 
experience, that heroin is very easy 


to manufacture. If this is so, it is 
better to manufacture it lawfully, but 
under restrictions and control, than 
to have it produced surreptitiously 
in back kitchens. 

In fact, the impression most people 
have got from the outcry in Parlia- 
ment and the Press is that a further 
and wider examination of the whole 
question is necessary before a ban 
is finally imposed, this impression 
being reinforced by Lord Jowitt’s 
suggestion in the House of Lords 
that, without fresh legislation, under 
the provisions of the Dangerous 
Drugs Act the projected ban may 
well be found to be illegal. 


At Bonar Law’s funeral Lord 


Oxford is said to have remarked, 
“Tt is fitting that we should have 
buried the Unknown Prime Minister 
by the side of the Unknown Soldier.” 
The comparison has its aptness, 
because probably Bonar Law was a 
less known figure to the general 
public than any Prime Minister after 
or before him, Goderich being a 
possible exception. Nor can we 
explain this circumstance simply by 
the fact that Bonar Law was Prime 
Minister for less than seven months. 
With a short interval he was leader 
of the Conservative Party for twelve 
years and during the first war and the 
period immediately afterwards was 
deputy Prime Minister to Mr Lloyd 
George. 

The truth is that, with all his gifts 
of memory and shrewdness, he was 
a bleak, colourless man, without a 
scrap of the personal magnetism 
expected in a leader. He was not an 
orator or an original thinker, or a 
reader of serious books. He never 
framed a policy and seldom coined a 
striking phrase ; indeed his speeches 
show an unusual mastery of the 
commonplace. Even his diversions 
—bridge, chess, golf and lawn tennis 
—were undistinguished, and he dis- 
liked the countryside. 

Mr Robert Blake, in what is one of 
the outstanding biographies of 1955 * 
does something to explain why so 
ordinary a figure as Bonar Law 
should have risen so high and at 
certain moments have played so 
important a part in the country’s 
history. Despite appearances he was 
intensely ambitious, at any rate as a 


1 ©The Unknown Prime Minister.’ By Robert Blake. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 
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young man ; yet at the same time he 
was modest and self-effacing. While 
apparently indifferent to fame, he 
was more sensitive to criticism than 
most people realised. “ Poor Bonar 
can’t bear being called a liar,” 
Lloyd George once said to Baldwin. 
““ Now I don’t mind.” But men felt 
that whether Bonar Law minded 
or not, he was courageous and that 
if he would do nothing brilliant 
he was unlikely to do anything 
disastrous. 

Above all, events—chance, as it 
sometimes seemed—forced him to 
the front. In 1911, when the 
Unionist Party was resolved to find 
a new leader, no one at first thought 
of Bonar Law. In a saying of the 


time, ‘ he rose between two stools,’ 
one stool being Austen Chamberlain 
and the other Walter Long. Having 
secured the leadership, 


he was 
determined to hold it, but more than 
once in those first difficult years, by 
inexperience and maladroitness he 
nearly lost it. In Asquith he was 
facing a master of words and tactics, 
and it seemed as though the Liberals 
had only to set a trap for Bonar Law 
to fall into it. He himself said that 
in politics he cared for only two 
things, Tariff Reform and Ulster, 
and that all else was a game to him. 
Between 1911 and 1914 Tariff 
Reform was in the background, but 
Ulster was in grave danger. Bonar 
Law never wavered in his support of 
her and some of his activities, as 
recorded by Mr Blake, were a little 
questionable. Should he have 
allowed Sir Henry Wilson, then 
Director of Operations at the War 


Office, to disclose to him the most 
secret of military dispositions ? 
Should he have seriously contem- 
plated forcing an election by persuad- 
ing the House of Lords to amend 
the Mutiny Act? Surely in each 
case the answer is ‘ No,’ but at a 
time when Privy Councillors were 
preaching rebellion and urging 
officers to disobey their orders the 
usual rules of conduct may be held 
to have been suspended. 

In the first coalition Bonar Law 
was an unhappy man. Asquith 
underrated, disliked and slighted 
him, while his own followers were 
restive over the conduct of the war. 
Yet in the crisis of 1916 he found 
himself holding the key. Mr Blake 
describes the extraordinary muddle 
which resulted. Bonar Law omitted 
to give Asquith the actual resolution 
of support passed by the Unionist 
Ministers, and they, having meant 
to help Asquith and get rid of Lloyd 
George, found they had actually 
driven out the first and put the 
second in the chief place. That 
unpromising start was followed by 
what Baldwin once described as 
‘the most perfect partnership in 
political history.’ Lloyd George 
consulted his deputy on every 
subject; and if the advice was 
mostly and necessarily negative, it 
was usually sound and was often 
taken. Bonar Law himself once 
described his job as hanging on to 
the little man’s coat-tails. 

In the war Bonar Law lost his two 
elder sons, a double blow from 
which Mr Blake thinks he never 
recovered. Melancholy had long 
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marked him for her own and there- 
after his depression seldom lifted. 
When his chance for the Premiership 
arrived in 1922, he took it from a 
sense of duty and without enthusi- 
asm; but in six months a fatal 
disease gripped him and he had to 
resign. Mr Blake gives the explana- 
tion of why Baldwin and not Curzon 
was his successor. Curzon had 
annoyed Bonar Law by tactless 
communications and was unpopular 
in the country, so that while he 
seemed the natural, even the inevit- 
able choice, Bonar Law decided 
(strangely) not to take the responsi- 
bility of so advising the King. 
Bonar Law would not recommend 
Baldwin, who had just disappointed 


and angered him over the American 
Debt settlement, but his secretaries, 
Lord Davidson and Sir Ronald 
Waterhouse, were less reticent and 
seem to have performed the Prime 
Minister’s task for him. That at 
least is Mr Blake’s conclusion, which 
he supports with documentary evi- 
dence. 

So a strange career came to a 
strange end, and Bonar Law, that 
sad, pessimistic, grey little man, 
without either zest for this life or 
belief in a future one, passed on to 
a painful death and the funeral in 
Westminster Abbey which his life- 
long friend and supporter, Lord 
Beaverbrook, demanded and pro- 
cured for him. 
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